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The  Legend  of  Michael  Rudulph 

By  Marilou  Alston  Rudulph* 

Legends  are  often  made  of  the  substance  of  real  history, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Rudulph^-Ney  story.  This  legend 
persists  like  the  mycelium  of  the  mushroom,  extending  a  thread¬ 
like  structure  through  the  darkness  of  the  earth  until  favorable 
conditions  send  its  spore  fruits  to  the  surface.  The  callous  observer 
may  kick  the  little  upstart  aside,  tread  on  the  phantom  form, 
hoping  to  obliterate  it,  but  the  stubborn  mycelium  continues  its 
underground  growth  to  reappear  unexpectedly  in  another  place. 
Just  as  the  mycelium  nourishes  the  soil,  so  the  legend  feeds  the 
imagination,  and  is  the  potential  basis  for  literary  creation. 

With  the  Rudulph-Ney  legend  in  mind,  William  Gilmore 
Simms  voiced  his  sentiments,  “Traditions  possess  a  vital  value 
in  the  formation  of  popular  character.  They  teach  the  young, 
they  make  localities  sacred,  they  provoke  emulation,  they  inform 
with  generous  sentiments.”* 

Hardly  less  interesting  than  the  Rudulph-Ney  legend  itself, 
is  a  study  of  its  growth.  At  thirty-five,  as  the  15th  Adjutant 
General  of  the  United  States  Army,  Rudulph  resigned,  July  17, 
1793,  and  mysteriously  disappeared.  No  proof  ever  confirmed  his 
death  and  many  believed  that  he  continued  to  fight,  in  the  Army 
of  the  Rhine  and  as  Marshal  of  France.  Rudulph  had  fought  in 
the  American  Revolution,  in  arenas  north  and  south,  and  again 
in  the  Legion  of  the  American  Army,  under  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  in  the  northwest.  Eyewitnesses  saw  him  sail  away  on  the 
Chesapeake,  in  a  ship  owned  by  Richard  Hart  and  captained  by 
Joseph  Fort,  and  heard  him  exclaim,  “Glorious  Revolutionary 
France!”* 

Both  Ney  and  Rudulph  were  sp>ectacular;  both  bore  the  title, 
the  “Bravest  of  the  Brave,”  also  the  Christian  name  Michael;  both 
were  masters  of  strategy;  both  were  disillusioned  men. 

*Mr8.  Charles  Murray  Rudulph  (Vassar,  1909),  a  native  of  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama.  This  is  the  second  in  a  scries  of  two  articles  on  Michael  Rudulph, 
by  Mrs.  Rudulph,  the  first  appearing  in  the  preceding  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 
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Here  was  America  attaching  itself  to  a  hero  whose  bravery 
could  no  longer  be  followed  in  our  fatherland.  Rudulph’s  disap¬ 
pearance  was  destined  to  be  “a  national  and  interesting  topic.”* 
Conjecture  was  widespread,  from  New  York  to  Georgia,  from 
Virginia  to  Ohio,  from  America  to  France  and  vice  versa.  Was 
it  a  national  derire  for  reciprocity  with  France,  our  Revolutionary 
ally,  that  made  Americans  see  a  likeness  and  imagine  an  identity? 
Was  this  a  recurrent  myth  transferred  from  one  hero  to  a  more 
familiar  one— new  wine  in  an  old  bottle?  Why  did  this  soldier 
exercise  so  great  a  pull  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men?  Why 
was  he  so  compelling  that  people,  uncontented  with  real  adven¬ 
tures,  must  add  the  martial  feats  of  Ney?  And  that,  of  course,  is 
what  really  matters,  that  Rudulph  was  so  superb  a  warrior  that  he 
was  thought  to  have  been  the  Marshal  of  France.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Henry  Lee  regarded  Michael  Rudulph  as  one  of  three 
who  contributed  more  to  the  Revolutionary  cause  in  the  South 
than  any  other  man  of  his  rank,  and  Lee  was  parsimonious  with 
praise.®  Did  the  hero  worshipers  see  in  him  the  composite  of 
soldiers  who  freed  America  from  British  rule?  Often  minor 
characters  endear  themselves  and  are  more  vital  than  the  great. 

American  impulses  cannot  be  explained  by  any  one  hypotheas. 
No  generation  understands  itself,  and  none  would  believe  itself 
guilty  of  myth  making,  of  deliberately  creating  a  legend  to  build 
up  a  scanty  supply  of  national  saga. 

Succeeding  generations  were  equally  naive  and  credulous  and 
clamored  for  more  detail.  New  evidence  strengthend  the  theory 
and  new  champions  broadcast  the  story.  Speculation,  coincidence, 
and  evidence  piled  up,  much  of  which  was  contributed  by  men 
of  integrity  and  position. 

Not  even  during  the  Gvil  War  was  the  story  forgotten  or 
melted  down  to  be  recast  into  newer  heroic  themes.  It  continued 
to  be  the  conversational  pastime,  and  in  1870  became  the  subject 
of  Eliza  Dupuy’s  pseudo-historic  novel,  Michael  Rudolph^  the 
Bravest  of  the  Braved  Her  preface  explains,  ‘‘Imagination  has  sup¬ 
plied  the  missing  links,  and  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
present  my  hero  under  any  other  names  than  the  one  he  inherited 
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from  good  people,  and  that  he  won  for  himself.”  T.  B.  Peterson, 
Philadelphia  publisher,  endorsed:  “few  will  rise  from  its  perusal 
without  believing  that  our  own  revolutionary  hero,  A^chael 
Rudolph,  is  really  identical  with  Marshal  Ney.” 

Pros  and  cons  are  exchanged  to-day.  Horace  B.  Folsom,  in  the 
Atlanta  Joumalj  May  15,  1931,  was  propounding,  “Was  Marshal 
Ney  a  Georgian?”  His  discussion  was  based  on  a  story  twice 
printed  in  the  Tattnall  Journal  in  earlier  years  by  Aneas  S.  Way.’ 
It  was  the  subject  of  a  radio  calk  by  Edwin  C  Hill,  in  1933,*  and 
of  an  address  to  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  C.  Latrobe,  in  1937.* 

It  is  not  intended  to  suppress  or  repudiate  the  entwining  legend, 
but  to  provide  an  abundance  of  statements  out  of  which  the  myth 
emerged. 

Others  have  struggled  to  clear  up  the  facts,  but  abandoned 
the  attempt.  Lyman  Draper’s  materials  are  bound  in  ten  volumes, 
the  Rudolph-Ney  .MSS  and  are  housed  in  the  library  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison.’®  Draper,  a  pioneer 
manuscript  collector,  was  gathering  materials  on  the  subject  as 
early  as  1837  and  as  late  as  1890.“  In  1949,  William  Henry  Hoyt, 
Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  (pro  tern,  historian-detective),  was 
searching  musty  tomes  of  French  Archives,  in  Paris.  He  intended 
later  to  visit  Sarrelouis,  birthplace  of  Ney,  for  further  investiga¬ 
tions  to  make  a  documentary  denial  of  the  legend.’* 

The  mysterious  disappearance  was  explained  in  various  ways. 
One  version,  by  the  “historian  of  Miami  valley,”  James  McBride, 
is  but  another  legend,  “The  cruelty  of  Rudolph  displeased  Wayne 
who  gave  him  the  choice  of  resigning  or  being  cashiered.  Choosing 
the  resignation  Rudolph  subsequently  purchased  a  ship  and  went 
on  a  tradii^  voyage  to  Europe.  He  was  captured  by  an  Algerine 
cruiser  and  was  hung  at  the  yardarm  of  his  own  vessel.  Those  who 
served  under  him  expressed  satisfaction  at  his  fate.”’*  The  author 
hanged  Rudulph  and  himself  simultaneously,  since  no  one  knows 
what  happened  to  Rudulph. 

Two  explanations  pertain  to  the  legend.  The  first  asserts  that 
Rudulph’s  wife  was  unfaithful.  Rudulph  killed  the  offender  and 
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departed  suddenly  with  a  cargo  of  tobacco  consigned  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  from  thence  he  voyaged  to  Europe,  eventually  to 
become  a  Marshal  of  France.  The  second,  less  melodramatic, 
claims  that  Rudulph  sought  a  more  lucrative  position  to  support 
his  family,  either  in  the  European  mercantile  or,  more  likely,  in 
the  military  world.  Whatever  happened,  his  family  never  heard 
from  him  again. 

Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  in  1914,  recorded  that  Michael  Rudulph 
died  June  28,  1800,  at  Captain  Ferdinand  O’Neal’s  home  and  lies 
buried  at  Broro  Neck,  McIntosh  County,  Georgia,^^  near  his 
comrade-in-arms.  Georgia  papers,  from  1800-1805,  carry  no 
notice  of  his  death,  and  Knight’s  source  has  not  been  located. 

As  archeologists,  at  great  expense,  excavate  history,  in  one 
place,  mammon  destroys  it  in  another.  In  the  name  of  progress, 
the  cenotaph  (there  are  others  in  coastal  Georgia”)  or  marker, 
whichever  it  was,  is  rolled  from  the  hallowed  ground  into  die 
nearby  stream,  to  make  place  for  a  development.  The  O’Neal 
cemetery,  with  its  headstones,  has  been  desecrated. 

The  confused  Rudulph  children  did  not  declare  Michael  dead 
until  1819,  after  the  execution  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  then  they 
used  the  date  1795,  two  years  after  they  had  last  seen  him.  This  r 
1795  date  was  used  in  heirs’  claims,”  and  finally  crept  into  col¬ 
lected  records  and  biographies,  but  not  until  1819.  * 

Michael  Rudulph’s  identity  with  Marshal  Ney  began  to  take 
place  around  1794.  Ten  months  after  his  departure,  the  Boston 
Gazette j  May  12,  1794,  published  the  notice,  “An  officer  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  writes,  Lexington,  Ky.,  March  5,  1794,  ‘The  resig¬ 
nation  of  Major  Rudolph  our  commander  of  horse  I  considered 
a  great  loss.  He  was  an  officer  of  talents  and  high  reputation 
in  the  army.  He  left  our  service  and  departed  for  France,  where 
I  believe  he  arrived  in  season  to  see  the  glorious  defeat  of  the 
combined  armies,  by  the  bare-legged  freemen  of  the  French 
Republic.’  ” 

The  first  alert  came  from  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Minister  to  • 

France,  1792-October,  1794,  in  an  official  letter  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  He  alluded  to  the  American  officer  attached  to 
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Moreau’s  army,  who  was  distinguishing  himself  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  Black  Forest.”  Who  was  that  officer?  Widiout 
a  doubt,  it  was  Rudulph  acting  in  character,  the  invincible  war¬ 
rior.  He  was  the  only  officer  away  from  home,  and  absent  from 
the  United  States.  He  had  left  this  country  a  skilled  horseman, 
a  cavalryman,  a  veteran  of  eight  years  of  service.  With  happiness 
blighted,  he  was  finding  relief  in  the  profession  he  loved.  Asso¬ 
ciates  and  contemporaries,  in  and  out  of  the  army,  agreed  in  the 
identification. 

In  1798,  General  Charles  Coteswonh  Pinckney  had  startling 
news  when  he  returned  from  France  where  he  had  been  Minister. 
He  felt  confident  he  had  located  his  old  friend  Rudulph.  While 
in  France  he  had  learned  that  there  was  an  American  officer  in 
the  army  of  France  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself.  From 
every  inquiry  he  could  make,  not  a  doubt  remained  in  his  mind 
that  this  American  officer  was  Michael  Rudulph  under  an  as¬ 
sumed  name,  Michael  Ney.  He  would  have  written  to  the  officer 
Ney  himself,  and  pressed  inquiries,  but  for  the  delicate  relations 
between  America  and  France.” 

Robert  Livingston,  Minister  plenipotentiary  to  France,  1801- 
1804,  was  taken  aback  when  he  recognized  Michael  Rudulph 
at  the  Grand  Review  on  the  Champs  de  Mars.  He  talked  of  the 
astounding  experience  with  great  eclat.” 

William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  Minister  to  France,  1813- 
1815,  could  not  fathom  the  frequent  visits  from  Ney  when 
neither  could  speak  the  other’s  language.  Ney  sought  him  out  at 
gatherings,  and  called  on  him  often  at  his  hotel.^  “The  whole 
thing  is  a  mystification!”  Crawford  had  rep)eated  many  times. 
Did  Ney  come  to  listen  to  the  soft  Georgian  voice,  with  the 
hope  of  chance  news  of  a  deserted  family?  The  nation  listened 
intently  to  these  honorable  ambassadors. 

William  Campbell  Preston,  nephew  of  Patrick  Henry,  while 
travelling  with  Washington  Irving,  unexpectedly,  recognized 
Michael  Rudulph  in  a  portrait  mounted  “Ney,”  in  a  Paris  atelier. 
He  purchased  the  portrait  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  his  dis¬ 
covery.  Again  in  America,  he  hastened  to  Michael’s  brother. 
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Zebulon,  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  to  find  out  if  the  latter  was  of  the 
same  opinion.*^  Zebulon  conceded  there  was  a  certain  similarity, 
adding  that  all  he  knew  was  that  Michael  had  sailed  from  Head 
of  Elk,  July  17,  1793,  to  Brest,  France.^ 

When  anyone  could  lay  hands  on  an  engraving  of  Ney,  he 
made  comparison  with  the  face  of  Rudulph  as  he  remembered 
it.  “Before  my  God!”  exclaimed  the  venerable  Thomas  Spalding, 
and  continued,  “I  think  the  upper  part  of  the  face  in  the  en¬ 
graving  you  sent  me,  might  be  such  as  Michael  Rudolph  would 
have  been,  at  the  distance  of  time  that  has  intervened  between 
the  periods.  A  nephew  of  Michael  Rudolph  commands  the  Reve¬ 
nue  Cutter  on  the  Georgia  station.  I  think  the  upper  part  of 
his  face  bears  some  shade  of  resemblance  to  the  portrait.  .  . 

It  was  not  only  the  resemblance  that  haunted  him,  but  also  the 
memory  of  a  letter  to  his  uncle  begging,  “Come,  go  to  France  to 
win  Laurels.”*^ 

General  Thomas  Sumter,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  nine  years 
a  United  States  Senator,  after  a  close  examination  of  Ney  por¬ 
traits,  until  the  day  of  his  death,  1832,  believed  the  two,  Ney  and 
Rudulph,  were  one  and  the  same.“ 

Another  who  detected  a  likeness  between  Ney  and  Rudulph 
was  the  Philadelphia  antiquarian.  Dr.  James  Elarle,  who  persisted 
in  a  little  amenity  with  visitors.  “Who  is  this?”  he  would  ask  as 
he  held  up  a  portrait  of  Ney,  and  was  well  pleased  if  the  answer, 
“Michael  Rudulph,”  confirmed  his  decision.  He  would  continue, 
“Other  Rudulphs  have  the  same  facial  characteristics.”** 

With  the  flight  of  Napoleonic  followers  to  America,  many 
souvenirs  of  the  period  were  brought  over,  especially  portraits 
and  miniatures  of  the  heroes.  News  spread  about  the  works  of 
famous  artists  owned  by  Joseph  Bonapane,  at  Bordentown,  New 
Jersey,  about  the  statue  of  Napoleon  that  was  brought  to  De- 
mopolis,  and  the  portrait  of  Ney,  in  Jefferson  County,  Florida, 
where  Charles  Napoleon  Achille  Murat,  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Naples  and  Caroline  Bonaparte,  had  taken  refuge.  Numerous  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  confreres-in-arms  made  pilgrimages  to  see  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Ney  in  order  to  confirm  their  faith  in  the  identity.*’ 
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Edmond  Genet,  the  ex-French  Minister,  grew  alarmed  at  the 
constant  reverberations  about  portraits.  A  dangerous  legend  of 
twinship  seemed  in  the  making— two  men  with  the  same  name 
Michael,  the  same  physical  likeness  and  the  same  bellicose  ways. 
Stifle  the  thought!  Ney  should  belong  to  France  alone!  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  announced  to  the  public,  in  the  Albany,  New  York, 
Argus,  September  26,  1823,  “I  have  directed  two  perfect  like¬ 
nesses  [Marshal  Ney  and  wife]  to  be  deposited  at  Mr.  Ezra 
Arnes’^*  gallery  of  pictures.  South  Pearl  Street,  Albany.”  He  in¬ 
vited  the  “judicious  observer”  to  see  for  himself,  particularly 
the  wife  of  Michael  Rudulph,  if  still  living.  Genet  proclaimed 
that  Marshal  Grouchy,  as  well  as  other  French  generals  and 
officers  of  the  late  Emperor  Bonaparte  who  had  seen  the  portraits, 
thought  them  to  be  “like  nature  at  the  time  they  were  drawn.” 
The  many  who  were  romantically  inclined  paid  no  heed  to  the 
emissary’s  claims. 

In  1951,  this  writer  recovered  from  France  a  portrait  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  Rudulph  family,  which  had  been  transported 
to  Europe  by  the  art  collector.  Dr.  Robert  Lycett,  late  in  the 
19th  century— somewhere  around  1887.  “From  the  Rudulph  col¬ 
lection”  is  the  legend,  in  old  style  penmanship  on  the  back  of  the 
stretcher.  The  Frick  Art  Reference  Library  attributes  the  paint¬ 
ing  to  the  early  19th  century  French  School.  Could  it  be  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Michael  Rudulph,  painted  in  France?  Its  recovery  is  an 
intricate  but  fascinating  story. 

With  the  marriage  of  Rudulph’s  daughter,  Amelia  Rebecca,  in 
1809,  to  John  Francis  Courvoisier,  Jr.,  son  of  the  French  Consul 
at  Savannah,  residents  raised  eyebrows  and  made  comment.  News 
of  the  Napoleonic  war  was  read  avidly  and  whenever  a  daring 
feat  was  accomplished,  the  readers  wore  a  knowing  smile,  while 
they  appropriated  the  heroism  for  America. 

Was  not  Ney’s  disguise,  1799,  as  a  farmer  carrying  chickens 
while  spying  out  the  defences  of  Mannheim,  just  another  version 
of  Rudulph’s  cunning  approach  to  the  galley  “Alligator,”  on  the 
Ashley  River? 

In  homes  in  the  South,  North,  and  Middle  West  many  hours 
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were  whiled  away  in  discussioiL**  Why  was  Ncy  called  the 
American  tobacco  merchant?  Why  was  Ney’s  father  never  told 
of  his  son’s  ignominious  death  and  why  did  the  former  make  no 
inquiries?  Why  did  he  never  call  his  son’s  name  throughout  the 
twelve  remaining  years  of  his  life,  or  demand  to  see  his  four 
grandsons?  Why  did  Ney  not  flee  to  America,  as  did  other 
Napoleonic  followers?  With  medical  facilities  in  1795,  was  it 
possible  to  recover  from  lockjaw,  or  did  another  step  into  his 
place? 

With  the  arrival,  1816,  of  the  L’Allemand  brothers,  the  subject 
glowed  with  evidence.  Major  General  Thomas  Marsh  Foreman,*® 
accompanying  Henry  L’Allemand  from  Baltimore  up  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  to  Frenchtown,  in  a  steamer  of  the  Union  Line,  was 
aghast  when  L’Allemand,  as  they  entered  Elk  River,  asked,  “Are 
any  Rudulphs  still  living  in  this  vicinity?”  On  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  General  L’Allemand  continued,  “When  the 
late  Marshal  Ney  was  about  to  be  shot,  it  was  discovered,  through 
means  of  documents  seized  in  his  possession,  that  Michael  Ney 
was  a  Michael  Rudulph  from  the  Head  of  Elk,  Maryland.”*^ 
Why  should  a  Frenchman  clip  the  wings  of  France?  L’Allemand 
continued,  “On  the  same  occasion,  the  Bourbon,  General  Biron 
said,  ‘He  ought  to  be  shot  anyhow,  damn  him,  he’s  no  French- 
man. 

At  the  instigation  of  Thomas  Spalding,  Charles  Harris,  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  sought  out  Frenchmen  who  could  reveal  more.  Marshal 
Grouchy,  veteran  of  Waterloo,  whose  name  followed  Ney’s  in 
the  charge  of  betraying  the  King,  thought  that  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  two  in  question  was  in  accord  (Ney  was  5  feet, 
8-%  inches;  Michael  of  medium  height),  and  he  assured  Harris 
that  Ney  spoke  English,  for  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
present  some  English  prisoners  were  examined  by  Ney  in  their 
own  language.*^  He  never  asked  for  an  interpreter,  and  when  an 
intercepted  dispatch  of  an  Elnglish  officer  fell  into  his  hands,  he 
read  it  for  himself. 

Word  from  the  French  at  DemopK)lis,  Alabama,  once  the  site 
of  the  Vine  and  Olive  (Dolony,  was  passed  around  that  General 
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G>unt  Bertrand  Qausel,  former  commander  at  Bordeaux,  “had 
publicly  announced  that  Ney  was  an  American.”” 

An  unexpected  visitor  called  on  Zebulon,  in  1817.  He  was  a 
young  Frenchman,  sophisticated  and  elegant.  Wise  and  undis¬ 
turbed,  this  Elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Qiurch,  regarded  the  young 
man  as  an  imposter,  as  soon  as  he  announced  that  he  was  Marshal 
Ney’s  son.  His  departure  was  sudden  when  he  discovered  that 
Michael  Rudulph  had  natural  heirs.  One  of  many  papers,  a  military 
map  of  Spain,  marked  with  the  Peninsula  campaigns  of  Ney, 
was  inadvertently  left  behind.” 

No  group  was  more  fired  by  the  legend  than  Michael’s  former 
comrades-in-arms.  G>lonel  Philip  Reed,  of  Maryland,  expressed 
his  views  in  the  Cincinnati  National  Republican,  September  5, 
1823:  “The  name  of  Rudolph  having  been  brought  before  the 
world,  1  consider  it  due  to  his  memory,  to  a  long  uninterrupted 
friendship,  formed,  too,  in  the  time  of  great  trial,  to  state  the 
above  facts.  .  .  .”  He  offered  this  view  point,  “The  pay  and 
emoluments  of  a  Major  being  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a 
family,  Michael  Rudolph  resigned  his  commission  and  went  to 
the  West  Indies  on  a  mercantile  enterprise.  Passionately  fond  of 
military  fame  I  feel  it  not  improbable  that  Rudolph  might  have 
gone  to  France  in  pursuit  of  a  favorable  profession.” 

Major  James  Gorden,  Colonel  Henry  Bowyer  and  Judge  Peter 
Johnston,  as  if  common  memories  of  their  service  in  Lee’s  Legion 
would  help  them  settle  the  Rudulph-Ney  question,  met  in  a  plan¬ 
ned  reunion,  1824,  at  Botetourt  Springs,  Virginia.”  They  were 
completely  under  the  spell  of  the  story,  and  could  not  steer  away 
from  it.  James  S.  Johnson  overheard,  shared  in  the  fascination, 
and,  from  notes,  reproduced  the  conversation,  nineteen  years  later, 
for  the  Natchez  Courier,  March  23,  1853. 

Another  Revolutionary  soldier  was  Major  George  M.  Bedinger, 
of  Kentucky,  later  a  United  States  Congressman.  Before  parting 
with  two  keepsake  letters,  a  contribution  to  the  Draper  collection, 
backed  one  with  a  note  and  a  flash  prayer:  “The  author  went 
to  sea  and  was  lost  if  he  didn’t  take  the  character  and  name 
of  General  Ney  in  the  Revolution  under  Bonaparte  which  last 
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to  me  is  the  most  probable  from  his  strenuous  solicitations  that  I 
would  go  with  him  to  reap  laurels,  where  they  would  be  duly 
appreciated.  May  the  God  of  all  goodness  and  Mercy  have  mercy 
on  the  soul  of  my  Brave  Friend  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  G.  M.  B.”“* 

Among  the  galaxy  of  men  who  felt  every  word  of  the  story 
was  History  was  George  Washington  Parke  Custis.  His  belief  was 
nourished  by  a  family  friend,  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  skeptical  himself,  had  heard  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Custis, 
repeat  the  story  “in  substance  as  published  in  the  Richmond 
Dispatch.’'*'^ 

Upon  General  LaFayette’s  visit  to  Savannah,  in  1824,  the 
Liberty  County  Independent  Troops  (Rudulph  served  as  the  first 
Captain  in  1787)  paraded  with  great  display  of  banners  and  music. 
Small  boys  were  weaving  in  and  out  of  the  procesaon  to  the 
annoyance  of  Ciaptain  J.  J.  Maxwell,  who  being  of  a  quick  and 
violent  disposition,  relieved  his  irritation  with  a  few  curse  words 
blasted  at  one  shaver.  Disapproval  of  his  conduct  reached  Max¬ 
well’s  ear— the  small  boy  was  the  son  [grandson]  of  the  great 
Marshal  Ney!  Remembering  the  valiant  Rudulph,  Maxwell  ex¬ 
claimed  with  mortification,  “I  had  rather  hug  the  boy  than  curse 
him!”**  Like  the  little  boy  the  legend  kept  weaving  in  and  out 
of  their  lives. 

In  November,  1828,  Count  Napoleon  Ney,  son  of  Marshal  Ney, 
came  to  Boston  via  New  York.  He  visited  New  England,  lived 
for  several  months  with  former  King  Joseph  Bonaparte,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  arrived  in  Savannah  on  the  steam  packet  John  D. 
Mongm,  December  28,  1829.®*  Surely,  this  was  not  coincidental! 
For  the  people  of  Georgia  there  was  only  one  interpretation  of  his 
visit  to  a  city  that  other  French  travellers,  Tallyrand,  Chateau¬ 
briand  and  Castellux  failed  to  include. 

William  Leigh,  a  naval  officer  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment,  was  making  surveys,  about  1838,  of  certain  Southern  ports, 
one  of  which  was  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha  River.^  Its  northern 
entrance  is  bordered  by  Sapelo  Island,  and  here  was  the  pictures¬ 
que  readence  of  Thomas  Spalding.  Promptly,  an  invitation  was 
issued  by  this  hospitable  gentleman  to  the  officers  of  the  survey 
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to  call  on  him  whenever  convenient.  Here  was  a  delightful  diver¬ 
sion  for  the  officers  of  the  expedition.  Spalding  talked  at  length 
about  Michael  Rudulph.  An  interest  in  this  warrior  aroused  in 
school  days  never  diminished.*^  First  it  was  the  dashing  soldier, 
now  the  shadow  that  he  followed.  As  Sterne  says,  when  an 
hypothesis  seizes  a  man,  everything  he  sees,  tastes  or  feels  is 
proper  food  for  it.  The  guests  listened  and  believed  that  Michael 
Rudulph  became  Marshal  Ney. 

Shortly  after  Napoleon’s  fall,  Spalding  had  interviewed  two 
French  generals  in  Washington  whom  he  found  very  hostile  to 
Ney.  They  reviled  him  by  saying,  “Ney  would  have  sold  the 
Emperor  as  readily  as  he  sold  tobacco  in  Bordeaux.”  This  was 
a  puzzling  comparison,  since  it  was  said,  Michael  sold  tobacco 
in  this  very  port.*^  The  arrival  of  Count  Ney  in  Georgia,  and 
a  prolonged  visit  in  Augusta,  was  another  argument.  The  public 
felt  that  Ney  had  “instituted  inquiries  after  the  first  family  of 
his  father,  through  a  secret  agency  and  without  implicating  him¬ 
self.”**  No  one  could  imagine  better  than  Spalding  what  attraction 
Augusta  held,  in  preference  to  larger  Northern  cities.  He  knew 
that  some  of  the  Rudulph  children  were  domiciled  in  nearby 
Screven  County.  A  prey  to  finagling  lawyers  himself,  in  the 
Leake  case,**  he  held  that  the  real  object  of  the  Ney  visit  was 
to  make  sure  that  the  Rudulph  children  suspected  nothing.  Other¬ 
wise,  as  legitimate  children,  they  could  dispute  the  succession  to 
Marshal  Ney’s  property  in  France. 

Just  as  Ney’s  son’s  destination  on  his  visit  to  America  was 
Georgia,  so  did  Elisabet  Ney,  sculptress  and  kinswoman  of  the 
Marshal,  with  her  husband,  Eldmund  Montgomery,  feel  the  pull 
to  Georgia,  locating  near  Thomasville.*® 

The  underpinnings  of  the  story  were  secure  enough  to  stir  the 
interest  of  the  Boston  historian,  George  Bancroft.  In  1841,  upon 
request,  Israel  K.  Tefft,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  was  crowding  his  response**  to  Bancroft  with 
circumstantial  evidence,”  “The  only  thing,  in  the  matter  of 
identity,  which  staggers  me  is  the  autographs  [collecting  auto¬ 
graphs  and,  whenever  possible,  accompanying  portraits  was 
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Tefft’s  hobby]  are  very  dissimilar.  The  letters  which  I  possess 
of  Rudolph  are  written  nearly  twenty  years  before  he  went  to 
France.”*^  Handwriting,  after  all,  might  be  a  barometer  of  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  writer  found  himself,  varying  from  a 
man  of  drive  to  a  man  of  attainment. 

Publication  of  Headley’s  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,  1846, 
was  the  occasion  for  men  of  letters  to  speak  up.  It  began  with 
a  slight  tilt  between  Editor  Benjamin  Blake  Minor  and  William 
Gilmore  Simms.  The  Elditor  announced  in  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  the  publication  of  Headley’s  book,  extolling  the  sketch 
of  Marshal  Ney.  Mere  mention  of  the  name  Ney  suggested  an¬ 
other  and  the  Editor  digressed,  “There  is  an  idea,  somewhat  in¬ 
dulged  by  persons  in  Georgia  that  Marshal  Ney  may  have  been 
an  American,  the  daring  Rudolph  of  Lee’s  Legion,  so  noted  for 
its  exploits  in  the  wars  in  the  South— various  circumstances  are 
mentioned  as  corroborative  of  this  idea  but  whether  it  will  ever 
receive  any  farther  credit  than  at  present  we  cannot  say.”** 

A  letter  from  a  subscriber  volunteered,  “I  heard  this  story 
twenty  years  ago,  from  a  gentleman  of  high  intelligence  from 
South  Carolina.  I  had  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  two  men. 
There  is  something  so  romantic  in  the  tale  .  .  .  that  it  deserves  to 
be  true.”**  However,  he  went  on  to  explain,  with  General  St. 
Leger’s  authority,  that  no  one  thought  Ney  a  Frenchman,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  provincial  patois  that  he  never  threw  off. 

Mr.  Simms,  cherishing  the  legend  with  ulterior  motives,  ad¬ 
monished,  “A  somewhat  premature  remark  of  your  own,  Mr. 
Editor,  in  relation  to  a  tradition  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. . . .” 
“Premature”  is  not  a  pretty  word  and  the  Editor  retaliated,  “Your 
more  deliberate  research  was  unknown  to  us.  The  interesting 
tradition  has  been  long  known,  yet  he  [Simms]  regrets  that  it 
was  not  reserved  for  him  to  startle  the  public  with  its  announce¬ 
ment.”  Simms  offered  a  brief  apology.  He  had  not  intended  to 
offend.  His  word  “premature”  was  badly  chosen.  “A  mere  allusion 
to  the  tradition,  without  points  made,  and  authorities  quoted, 
if  not  premature,  was  immature.”*® 

Simms  had  larger  thoughts  than  his  own  aggrandizement.  He, 
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a  tireless  champion  for  a  distinctive  literature,  had  a  dream  of  a 
great  American  epic,  with  Michael  Rudulph  as  hero.  In  this 
milieu,  Simms  saw  opportunities  for  enduring  fiction,  even  as  the 
uncertainty  of  the  death  of  Don  Sebastion  of  Portugal  had 
furnished  inspiration  for  classical  literature.  He  conceded  that 
research  could  be  profitable,  but,  “we  are  for  believing  the  tra¬ 
dition  .  .  .  and  we  should  prefer  going  no  farther  into  its  merits, 
if  by  this  forbearance,  we  could  transmit  the  story  to  the  future 
romancer,  unchallenged  by  any  too  literal  analyst  of  our  time.” 

Simms  wrote  two  articles  for  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger^ 
one  entitled  “Michael  Ney,  otherwise  Michael  Rudolph”  un¬ 
signed,  another,  “Ney-Rudolph,”  under  the  pen  name  “Satilla.”®' 
They  are  a  springboard  for  an  author  of  proper  stature,  who 
shares  the  ambition  as  Simms  stated  it,  “Some  great  native  writer 
should  seize  upon  an  humble  tradition  and  make  good  capital  out 
of  it.” 

Simms,  notoriously  American,  later  gloried  in  the  fact  that  a 
play  had  been  based  upon  his  article,  and  “produced  successfully 
in  some  of  the  Northern  cities.”**  In  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks, 
Simms  thought  it  profitable  to  have  the  story  of  a  hero  like 
Rudulph,  told  and  retold. 

With  “applications”®*  pouring  in  for  copies  of  his  article, 
“Michael  Ney,  otherwise  Michael  Rudolph,”  and  none  on  band¬ 
it  was  written  six  years  previously— Simms  contrived  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency.  How  different  the  attitude  of  his  English 
contemporary,  Alfred  Tenhyson,  who  replied,  “Ask  me  no 
more!”  to  a  young  lady  begging  for  a  sentiment,  just  a  line  from 
the  poet!  There  had  been  many  copies  of  Simms’  article  through 
reproduction  and  condensation.®^  The  excessive  demand  can  be 
explained  partly  by  America’s  insatiable  love  of  romance,  and 
partly  by  the  popularity  of  the  author  who  had  readers  north 
and  south. 

The  Southern  Quarterly  Review j  July,  1853,  published  Simms’ 
article  “The  Bourbon  Prince,”  a  thirty  page  review  of  Beauchesne’s 
The  History  of  the  Royal  Dauphiny  Louis  XVII  of  France 
(New  York,  1853)  and  sixteen  pages  relating  to  Michael  Rudulph. 
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Alexander  A.  Smets,  of  Savannah,  the  collector  of  manuscripts, 
incunabula,  and  other  rare  books,  sent  a  copy  of  the  Review 
to  Draper,  and  carefully  inscribed  on  the  cover,  “Ney  vs.  Ru¬ 
dulph,”  spelling  the  name  properly.*® 

Simms  was  disappointed  that  one  of  the  New  England  writers 
of  renown  did  not  write  about  Michael,  but  he  expained  that 
Michael  had  no  parental  claims  on  New  Elngland.  “Had  he  only 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  Puritan  cross,  his  career  of  partisan 
gallantry  would  never  have  suffered  to  remain  obscured  by  the 
accumulating  rubbish  which  so  commonly  chokes  our  biographical 
and  historical  collections.”*® 

With  New  England  writers  ^ent,  Simms  commended  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  Marylanders,  specifying  John  Pendleton  Kennedy  or 
Brantz  Mayer,  who  could  conveniently  rescue  their  fellow  Mary¬ 
lander,  and  by  investigation  establi^  the  “cldms  of  Marshal  Ney 
to  the  honor  of  an  American  woodsman.”  This  literary  agitation, 
this  drumming  on  a  spicy  story  made  it  exude  an  exciting  aroma. 

But  enthusiasm  grew  restless.  With  almost  a  mandatory  voice 
the  press  called  for  production,  “The  incidents  of  Marshal  Ney’s 
life  have  been  collected  by  I.  K.  Tefft,  Esq.,  of  Savannah.  It  is 
hoped  that  his  narrative  will  soon  be  published  to  the  world.”*’ 
The  opening  sentence  from  the  article  to  follow  unmasks  Marshal 
Ney:  “Michael  Rudolf  [nV],  as  his  name  suggests,  was  of  German 
parentage  and  was  bom  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  .  .  .”** 
When  the  Cecil  Whigy  Elkton,  Maryland,  May  17,  1847,  copied 
“Michael  Ney,  otherwise  Michael  Rudolph,”  the  editor,  P.  C 
Ricketts,  requested  his  correspondent,  “Scraggs,”  to  interview 
Zebulon,  Michael’s  brother,  at  his  Ash  Creek  Plantation,  Lowndes 
County,  Alabama.  If  facts  could  be  proven,  they  would  reflect 
glory  on  Cecil  County,  Michael’s  birthplace.  Zebulon  Rudulph 
was  reserved  and  averse  to  the  discussion  of  the  mooted  question, 
because,  as  “Scraggs”  interpreted,  the  esteemed'  gentleman  of  77 
years,  “did  not  want  to  detract  from  his  brother,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view.”  “Scraggs”  acknowledged  defeat.  His  report  to  the  Cecil 
Whig  was  succinct,  “Revere  what  the  gods  reveal  and  undertake 
not  to  discover  what  they  would  conceal.”*® 
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To  intrude  into  the  family  circle  funher,  Lucretia  Rudolph 
(Mrs.  James  A.  Garfield),  in  writing  to  a  Michael  Rudulph 
descendant,  gently  dismissed  the  subject,  “Yours  is  received  and 
I  extend  to  you  a  cousinly  hand  in  reply.  Michael  and  my  Grand¬ 
father  were  brothers,  sons  of  Jacob  Rudulph  of  Ellkton,  Mary¬ 
land.  ...  A  copy  of  the  paper  in  which  the  Ney  story  was 
published  was  sent  to  my  Grandfather,  but  while  he  felt  it  might 
be  true,  the  evidence  had  too  much  the  air  of  fiction.”*® 

When  the  so-called  grandson  of  Ney  came  over  for  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  the  Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty,  in  1886,  the  public 
grasped  the  chance  to  authenticate  the  story.  They  hoped,  while 
authorities  unveiled  the  statue,  they  could  prevail  upon  G)unt 
Ney  to  unveil  the  legend.  Interviewers  were  on  hand  to  question 
regarding  the  “Rudolph  romance  widely  published  in  the  coun¬ 
try.”  The  New  York  Worldy  November  i,  1886,  ran  headlines, 
“Q)unt  Napoleon  Ney’s  Statement.”  “Monrieur  asserts  that  the 
mother  of  his  grandfather  [Algae  Auguie  was  the  mother  of  his 
father]  was  the  daughter  of  the  well  known  Paris  banker.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Auguie.”  It  was  not  the  distaff  side  that  was  under  discus¬ 
sion.  The  irrelevant  answer  led  nowhere. 

Partial  to  the  written  word.  Draper  contented  himself  by  secur¬ 
ing  grandson  Ney’s  address,  7  Rue  Bastile,  Paris,  and  his  titles. 
President  a  la  Societe  de  Geographic  Commerciale  et  Le  President 
du  Racing  Qub  de  France,  and  writing  one  of  his  questionnaires, 
June  28,  1887.  On  December  7,  1887,  he  received  the  following 
note  which  portended  a  complete  revelation,  in  spite  of  an 
inexpedient  delay.  “Dear  Sir,  Have  the  papers  in  my  desk  trans¬ 
lated.  They  are  of  great  value.  Yours  truly,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
Michel  Ney.  P.  S.  But  not  till  dead.”*^ 

Draper’s  own  seriousness  illuminated  the  note.  The  postmark, 
“Carthage,  Mo.”  indicated  that  the  Count  had  lingered  as  a 
traveler  in  America.  The  warnings  of  age  made  Draper  hasten 
his  search  for  the  Count  and  the  “papers.”  W.  J.  Stone,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,  collaborated  by 
sending  out  feelers  to  check  on  the  perigrinations  of  the  foreigner.*^ 
S.  D.  Carpenter,  editor  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Patriot,  Carthage, 
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Missouri,  beat  the  press  bushes  to  obtain  a  clue.  For  a  week  a 
paragraph  was  inserted  in  the  paper  calling  on  the  party  to  drop 
in  at  the  office  to  hear  something  to  his  advantage.  Assessment 
lists  were  searched,  every  stranger  interrogated.  Carpenter  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  hoaxter  had  added  a  flutter  of  confusion  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  someone  wanted  to  turn  an  “honest  penny”  by  selling 
manufactured  manuscripts.®’  If  there  was  a  grain  of  truth  in  the 
Count’s  promise.  Draper  was  ready  to  pursue  it  to  the  end.  With 
scholarly  exactness,  he  recorded  each  investigation  in  his  notes. 

A  last  spurt  of  energy  led  Draper  to  request  the  Ney  genealogy 
from  Elisabet  Ney  (Montgomery),  now  at  Hempstead,  Texas. 
Her  reply  was  a  ready  one,  disclosing  Draper’s  habitual  approach, 
cushioned  with  interesting  pamphlets.  After  thanking  him  (“con¬ 
genial  spirit  whose  existence  makes  life  reacher  ,  and  America 
dearer”),  she  assured  him  that  without  delay  she  would  find 
pleasure  in  entering  upon  the  questions  regarding  Marshal  Ney.®® 
When  she  sent  the  Ney  chart  a  note  was  appended:  “You  will 
perceive  that  there  is  no  room  in  this  Pedigree  for  Count  Na¬ 
poleon  Ney.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  natural  son  of  Napoleon 
Eldgar.  He  got  his  name  by  adoption  through  a  gentleman  whose 
name  was  Ney  but  not  member  of  the  family.  He  is  nevertheless 
a  gentleman.”®® 

Many  far-flung  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  legend  had 
kept  the  pot  boiling,  and  now  hungry  readers  were  ravenous  to 
partake  of  Draper’s  labors.  Without  understanding  Draper’s  “oc¬ 
cupational  disease,”  that  of  searching  and  searching  and  never 
knowing  when  to  leave  off  to  write,  individuals  and  the  public 
clamored  for  the  printed  word. 

A  characteristic  reply,  to  the  Editor  of  The  Landmark  ^  States¬ 
ville,  North  Carolina,  January  22,  1886,  was  forthcoming:  “I  have 
collected  a  good  deal  of  matter  relative  to  two  points— whether 
Maj.  Michael  Rudolph  of  Lee’s  Legion,  of  the  Revolution  was 
Marshal  Ney  and  whether  Peter  Stewart  Ney  was  the  great 
Marshal.  ...  I  am  yet  collecting  and  shall  be  for  some  time  to 
come.  ...  I  hope  to  get  something  from  Europe,  but  fear  I  may 
not  meet  with  much  success.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  till  I  try 
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farther,  having  thus  far  obtained  no  information  from  that  quar- 
ter.”** 

The  unanswered  letter  to  Princess  Eyle  Bibisco  (Madame 
Lemoine),  natural  heir  of  the  Marshal,  March,  1889,  looks  like 
a  floating  island  in  the  sea  of  Rudulph-Ney  manuscript,  with  no 
connecting  bridge  of  information-  The  Consulate  General  of 
the  United  States,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Isaiah  Meulber,  wrote 
that  anyone  claiming  to  be  Marshal  Ney  after  1815  “can  only  be 
considered  an  imposter,  non  compos  mentis.”®’ 

Just  as  Don  Sebastion  reappeared  four  times  in  flesh,  already 
on  the  American  scene,  since  1816,  there  was  one  Peter  Stewart 
Ney,  mentioned  above  by  Draper.  Qaiming  to  be  Marshal  Ney, 
he  played  successfully  on  human  credulity  from  1816  to  1846, 
when  he  died.  Many  entertained  the  story.  When  the  decision 
was  definite  to  exhume  his  body  from  the  grave  at  Third  Creek, 
Rowan  County,  North  Carolina,  to  ascert^n  if  the  great  Marshal 
Ney  were  buried  in  America,  adherents  to  the  Rudulph-Ney 
story  could  not  remain  silent.  Rear  Admiral  Thornton  A.  Jenkins, 
U.  S.  N.,  wrote  an  article  for  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  13,  1887,  entitled,  “Marshal  Ney’s  Identity.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Maryland  tobacco  planter  named  Rudolph.”  Jenkins 
refreshed  memories  by  recalling  the  efforts  of  Monsieur  Edmond 
Genet,  infamous  minister  of  France,  to  suppress  the  discussion 
in  the  Foulson  Advertiser,  Philadelphia,  c.  1815,  but  America, 
considering  the  source,  would  not  listen. 

The  legend  and  Rudulph  seem  inseparable,  which  presages 
durability  for  the  legend.  If  no  fresh  source  offers  proof,  let 
us  “with  a  willing  suspenaon  of  disbelief’  throw  reins  aside,  and 
find  enjoyment  in  the  ingenious  story.  Woven  by  public  verdict, 
not  from  the  lips  of  the  man  himself,  the  story  yields  to  social 
interpretation.  Looming  in  the  background  is  the  young  nation, 
with  dreams  and  imagination,  searching  out  the  glory  of  America. 
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1.  There  are  two  forms  for  spellinur  the  name,  Rudulph  and  Rudolph, 
the  first  used  by  Michael  Rudulph.  Some  branches  of  the  family  have  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  “u,”  others  have  succumbed  to  the  persistent  misepelling 
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by  court  clerks,  the  public,  careless  writers,  and  dear  friends.  The  original 
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Civil  Libenies  in  Georgia  Legislation 

1800-1830 

By  Ida  M.  Martin* 

CIVIL  liberty  has  been  defined  as  “essentially  the  right  of  the 
individual  as  against  the  authoritarian  state.”^  Americans 
have  been  engrossed  with  the  protection  of  individual  ri^ts 
against  arbitrary  state  action  since  the  founding  of  the  first  colony. 
Immigrants  from  many  countries  flocked  to  the  New  World 
in  order  to  escape  the  rigors  of  laws  restrictive  of  civil  liberties. 
When  the  British  government  became  too  restrictive  of  the  “un¬ 
alienable  rights”  of  the  people,  the  colonists  declared  the  right 
to  abolish  it  and  to  establish  a  new  government.*  The  “conduct  of 
Great-Britain,”  wrote  the  authors  of  Georgia’s  first  constitution, 
“being  repugnant  to  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  hath  obliged 
the  Americans,  as  freemen  ...  to  assert  the  rights  and  privileges 
they  are  entitled  to,  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason. . . 

Any  attempt  to  define  specifically  the  rights  to  which  persons 
are  entitled  by  the  “laws  of  nature  and  reason,”  or  civil  liberties, 
is  a  task  which  becomes  finally  arbitrary.  That  there  is  even 
danger  latent  in  any  specific  enumeration  is  recognized  in  Amend¬ 
ment  IX  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  “The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  ri^ts, 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people.” 

Before  1791  eight  state  constitutions  contained  a  separate  and 
rather  comprehensive  “BUI  of  Rights”  or  “Declaration  of  Rights,” 
while  three  other  states  mentioned  a  few  civU  liberties  throughout 
the  main  body  of  their  constitutions.*  The  enumeration  of  what 
constituted  for  Americans  in  general  the  fundamental  civU  liberties 
entitled  to  protection  from  arbitrary  government  was  attempted 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  ratified  in  1791.“  Indeed  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  would  probably  have  been  rejected  had  not  the  people 
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received  the  prcMnise  that  upon  establishment  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment,  the  people  would  receive  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  ratification.* 
The  amendments,  duly  proposed  during  the  first  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  1789,  guaranteed,  first  of  all,  protection  of  religion,  speech 
and  press,  and  the  right  to  assembly  and  to  petition  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  a  redress  of  grievances  (Amend.  I).  The  other  rights 
enumerated  were  mainly  procedural  rights  which  were  designed 
to  protect  the  individual  in  any  police  action  or  judicial  procedure. 
Summarily,  “life,  liberty,  and  property”  can  not  be  taken  “with¬ 
out  due  process  of  law.”  (Amend.  V). 

These  particular  rights,  arbitrarily  enumerated,  were  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  people  as  basic  civil  liberties  demanding  protection 
from  encroachment  by  the  feared  national  government.  The  states 
were  not  limited  by  the  Amendments.  The  Bill  of  Rights  was 
adopted  to  furnish,  in  the  words  of  (Dhief  Justice  Marshall,  “se¬ 
curity  against  the  apprehended  encroachments  of  the  general 
government,”  not  the  states.'^ 

Not  until  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in  1868 
did  the  Federal  Constitution  specifically  forbid  the  state  to  “de¬ 
prive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law.”*  In  1791,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
people  had  been  confident  that  they  could  control  their  own  state 
governments— by  provisions  in  their  state  constitutions,  frequent 
elections,  and  proximity.  A  perusal  of  Georgia  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press,  assembly,  and  procedural 
due  process  between  1800  and  1830,*  several  decades  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  might  be  of  some  use 
in  testing  the  general  need  for  federal  protection  of  individual 
rights.  As  the  case  of  Georgia  illustrates,  the  state  legislators  often 
interpreted  a  civil  liberty,  even  though  protected  by  the  state 
constitution,  so  as  to  nullify  it. 

Taken  literally,  the  Constitution  of  1798  appears  to  guarantee 
absolute  freedom  of  religion:  “No  person  within  this  State  shall, 
upon  any  pretense,  be  deprived  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
worshipping  God  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his  own  conscience, 
nor  be  compelled  to  attend  any  place  of  worship  contrary  to  his 
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own  faith  and  judgment.  .  .  This  provision  definitely  guaran¬ 
teed  that  a  person  could  belong  to  and/or  attend  any  religious 
organization  he  chose.  Furthermore,  from  the  latter  phrase  one 
could  infer  that  a  person  could  disbelieve  and  practice  no  religion 
at  all  if  his  conscience  so  guided  him.'^  But  the  inference  is  one 
apparently  not  consistently  compatible  with  that  of  the  Georgia 
General  Assembly.  Since  “A  belief  in  the  providence  of  God, 
his  existence  and  superintending  agency,  in  the  concerns  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  the  destinies  of  nations,  [is]  essential  to  the  happiness 
and  morality  of  the  people,”  the  ‘‘denying  [of  God’s]  existence, 
or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments”  was  in  1 8 1 6  deemed 
under  law  a  “crime  against  God.”  Punishment  for  the  atheist 
consisted  of  the  deprivation  of  his  right  to  appear  as  a  witness  in 
court  and  to  hold  public  office.**  The  penalty  appears  to  be  di¬ 
rectly  in  conflict  with  the  additional  constitutional  provision  that 
no  person  “shall  ...  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil  right, 
merely  on  account  of  his  religious  beliefs.”**  But  apparently  there 
was  substantial  doubt  as  to  whether  a  person  who  did  not  sit  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord  on  Sunday  would  be  fit  to  hold  public  office 
or  reliable  enough  to  testify  in  court. 

The  Constitution  (Art.  IV)  prohibited  absolutely  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  state  religion  and  further  provided  that  no  one  should 
“ever  be  obliged  to  pay  tythes,  taxes,  or  any  other  rate,  for  the 
building  or  repairing  of  any  place  of  worship,  or  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  any  minister  or  ministry,  contrary  to  what  he  believes 
to  be  right,  or  hath  voluntarily  engaged  to  do.  No  one  religious 
society  shall  ever  be  established  in  this  State,  in  preference  to 
another.  ...”  This  provision  did  not  prohibit  the  aiding  of  all 
religious  societies  without  apparent  preference  to  one  over  the 
others.  An  act  of  i8io  authorized  the  commissioners  of  the  town 
of  Wrightsboro  in  (Columbia  County  to  use  public  funds,  “any 
monies  in  their  hands,”  to  build  a  meeting  house,  “Provided,  said 
house  shall  be  free  for  all  denominations  of  Christians  to  worship 
in.”**  Church  property  was  tax  exempt.*®  From  time  to  time  the 
legislature  set  aside  small  plots  of  land— usually  one-half  to  one 
acre  to  each  religious  organization— for  the  erection  of  a  meeting 
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house.  Such  a  grant  to  the  Methodist  Church  in  Milledgeville  was 
justified  by  the  legislature  in  1822  because  of  its  “remote  situation” 
and  further  “it  does  not  appear  that  any  evil  can  result  from  the 
erection  of  a  church  on  the  state-house  square.”^® 

Pragmatically  the  legislators  saw  the  teachings  of  the  churches 
as  quite  as  important  for  fostering  peace  and  order  as  legislative 
enactments  and  judicial  decisions.  The  preamble  of  an  act  of 
1785,  which  remained  for  years  as  a  part  of  the  legal  code  of 
Georgia,  aptly  summarizes  the  legislators’  attitude  toward  religion: 

When  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general  are  viciously  disposed  and 
unprincipled,  and  their  conduct  disorderly,  a  free  government  will 
be  attended  with  greater  confusions  and  evils  more  horrid  than  the 
wild  uncultivated  state  of  nature:  It  can  only  be  happy  where  the 
public  principles  and  opinions  are  properly  directed,  and  their  manners 
regulated.  This  is  an  influence  beyond  the  stretch  of  laws  and  punish¬ 
ments,  and  can  be  claimed  only  by  religion  and  education.*^ 

Sunday  was  regulated  by  the  legislature  so  that  all  would  be 
encouraged  to  receive  religious  instruction.^®  Prisoners  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  religious  books  and  required  to  participate  in  “divine 
service.”^®  With  the  exception  of  charity  work,  anyone  could 
be  fined  for  work  on  the  Sabbath.®®  Even  slaves  did  not  have  to 
work  “except  to  do  tasks  of  absolute  necessity”;  the  master  could 
be  fined  for  every  slave  made  to  work.®^  Shops  were  closed  and 
all  forms  of  recreation  forbidden.®®  Although  everybody  drank  in 
those  days,  “except  a  few  very  strict  Methodists,”®®  the  habit  was 
not  to  interfere  with  church  services.  An  act  of  1808  prohibited 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  by  licensed  retailers,  within 
a  one-mile  radius  of  any  religious  congregation.®®  Perhaps  in  con¬ 
formity  with  a  growing  religious  revival,®®  the  act  was  amended 
in  1817  to  close  all  tippling  houses  on  Sunday.®®  Giurch  wardens 
as  well  as  constables  were  empowered  to  police  the  towns  to  see 
that  the  laws  were  obeyed.  Religious  organizations  were  not  in 
any  manner  to  be  obstructed  in  their  weekly  chance  to  chastise 
the  masses  for  their  moral  imperfections. 

Regardless  of  the  laws  enacted  to  pack  the  churches  on  Sunday, 
as  late  as  1831  not  one-tenth  of  Ae  Georgians  were  formally 
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affiliated  with  any  church.  Yet  they  were  considered  religious, 
since  they  were  “Christian  by  training  and  tradition.””  Probably 
the  hardest  sentence  which  an  offender  of  the  laws  could  receive 
was  “death  without  benefit  of  clergy.”  In  1817  this  punishment 
was  modified,  the  legislators  having  declared  the  deprivation 
of  the  “benefit  of  clergy”  as  “ridiculous  and  unmeaning,”  assum¬ 
ing  the  term  “  ‘death’  in  this,  or  any  future  penal  system,  shall  be 
sufficient  to  justify  the  infliction  of  that  punishment.”**  Sixteen 
years  passed  before  this  degradation  was  again  annexed— to  all 
death  penalties.** 

In  Georgia,  legislative  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  speedi 
and  press  for  purposes  other  than  to  prevent  attacks  <mi  the 
existence  of  slavery  were  negligible  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Persons  could  be  subjected  to  a  small  fine 
for  every  profane  oath  uttered  in  public.*®  Calling  anyone  a 
coward,  by  publications,  for  not  accepting  a  duel  challenge  was 
prohibited.*^  Libel  was  defined  as  any  “printing  or  writing  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  one  who  is  dead”  or  the  “honesty,  virtue, 
integrity,  or  reputation  of  the  living”  and  was  punishable  by  a 
fine  and/or  penitentiary  sentence.®*  Such  acts  were  unquestionably 
a  legitimate  use  of  the  state’s  police  power. 

Although  the  Constitution  (Art.  V,  Sec.  5)  guaranteed  that 
freedom  of  press  should  “remain  inviolate,”  the  fear  of  slave 
rebellion,  and  the  discovery  and  suspicion  of  various  insurrec¬ 
tionary  plots**  did  have  severe  consequences  for  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  throughout  the  early  1800’s.  In  1816  a  statute  made 
“any  attempt  by  writing,  speaking,  or  otherwise”  to  incite  slaves 
to  insurrection  or  revolt  punishable  by  death.**  More  comprehen¬ 
sive  abridgements  of  speech  and  press  were  deemed  necessary  in 
1829  as  defense  against  attacks  made  by  Northern  abolitionists.*® 

The  Governor  in  1829  sent  to  the  legislature  a  copy  of  David 
Walker’s  seditious  pamphlet,  Walker^s  Appeal  in  Four  Articles 
Together  With  a  Preamble  to  the  Colored  Citizens  of  the  World y 
But  in  Particular  and  Very  Expressly  to  Those  of  the  United 
States  of  America?*  After  scrutinizing  its  contents,  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  that  session  resolved  that  “it  has  become  highly  necessary 
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and  essential  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  good  people  of  this 
state  . . .  that  means  be  adopted  to  prevent  [free  persons  of  color] 
from  coming  into  this  state  or  from  communicating  with  the 
colored  people  of  this  State.”*’  Colored  hands  working  on  ships 
were  forbidden  to  communicate  with  any  colored  person  of  the 
state  “for  any  purpose  whatever”  while  a  ship  was  riding  “in 
quarantine”  for  a  required  period  of  forty  days.  Any  person  bring¬ 
ing  written  material  into  the  state  and  distributing  it  among 
slaves  or  free  persons  of  color  with  the  purpose  of  exciting  them 
to  resistance  or  insurrection  against  their  masters  or  the  citizens 
of  the  state  were  to  be  punished  with  death.** 

In  order  to  prevent  the  colored  person  from  reading  seditious 
material  circulating  undetected  by  his  master,  anyone  teaching  a 
slave  or  colored  person  to  read  and  write  could  be  severely 
punished:  by  fine  and  whipping  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.*® 
The  employment  of  slaves  or  free  persons  of  color  in  the  printing 
shops  was  prohibited*®  in  order  to  keep  them  from  communicating 
with  one  another  throughout  the  state.  A  violation  of  this  law 
could  have  been  very  expensive  in  that  punishment  for  the  em¬ 
ployer  was  a  $10.00  fine  (for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day)  for 
every  person  so  employed. 

This  barrage  of  legislation  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
abolitionist  doctrine  was  passed  just  seven  years  after  an  act 
which  authorized  free  white  persons  to  carry  about  and  sell,  with¬ 
out  license,  books,  maps,  charts,  and  so  on  because  the  “spread 
of  knowledge”  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  means  of 
“promoting  the  virtues  and  happiness  of  the  people.”*’  In  a  time 
of  increasing  fear  and  tension,  the  drawing  of  a  line  sharply  be¬ 
tween  the  spreading  of  acceptable  knowledge  and  radical  ideas 
was  deemed  a  legitimate  exercise  of  legislative  power. 

The  laws  which  restricted  freedom  of  assembly  were  also  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  institution  of  slavery.  Intermittently  laws 
were  passed  to  prevent  slaves  and  colored  persons  from  meeting 
together,  without  the  supervision  of  a  white  person,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  voicing  dissent  and  making  plans  for  insurrection 
and  freedom.  That  the  fear  of  the  master  became  progressively 
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enhanced  can  be  read  in  the  laws  which  eventually  extinguished 
his  right  to  allow  his  slaves  to  live  apart  and  work  on  a  plantation 
without  a  white  overseer.  In  1823  not  more  than  ten  slaves  could 
be  left  without  an  overseer  “capable  of  bearing  arms.”**  Eaght 
years  later  a  statute  prescribed  sweepingly  that  slaves  “living 
separate  and  apart”  from  their  master  be  imprisoned  until  their 
master  could  release  them  by  paying  all  jail  fees  and  giving 
“security  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court.”** 

An  old  act  which  remained  on  the  statute  books  through  the 
latter  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  and  early  quarter  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  forbade  men  slaves  to  be  seen  in  a  number  ex¬ 
ceeding  seven  without  a  white  person.  Any  person  was  authorized 
to  apprehend  such  slaves  and  whip  them.**  Other  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  laws,  which  endured  without  amendment,  prohibited  slaves 
from  assembling  for  questionable  reasons  under  pretense  of  having 
church  services*®  and  feasting.  Since  “the  frequent  meeting  and 
assembling  of  slaves,  under  the  pretense  of  feasting,  may  be  at¬ 
tended  with  dangerous  consequences  .  .  .  ,”  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  was  empowered  to  command  the  assistance  of  any  number 
of  persons  to  break  up  the  meeting  and  to  punish  the  members 
of  it  “without  trial”  by  applying  with  a  “wlup,  switch,  or  cow- 
skin”  up  to  twenty-five  lashes  on  the  bare  back.** 

Gradually,  punishment  without  any  sort  of  trial  became  obso¬ 
lete.  Slaves,  recognized  by  the  Federal  Constitution  as  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  only  three-fifths  of  a  person  (Art.  I,  Sec.  2),  were  pro¬ 
gressively  granted  protection  by  the  state.  On  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  the  Superior  Court  in  1831  summarized  slave  rights 
as  follows: 

The  law  has  never  yet  ceased  to  consider  slaves,  though  .  .  .  subject 
to  the  government  and  service  of  a  master,  as  human  beings,  subject 
to  its  protection,  and  bound  to  obey  its  requirements.  And  so  careful 
were  the  people  of  Georgia  on  this  subject  that  in  their  Constitution, 
4th  article,  12th  sec.,  the  life  and  members  of  slaves  are  expressly 
protected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  life  and  members  of  free  white 
persons  are.  They  are  subjected  to  general  laws.  See  acts  of  18 ii, 
1816,  and  the  laws  throughout  on  tliis  subject.  They  have  secured  to 
them  a  formal  trial  for  dl  offences,  and  the  right  of  examining  wit- 
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nesses,  and  in  capital  causes,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  They  can  not 
be  tried  twice  for  the  same  offence.^^ 

A  fair  hearing  in  court  had  evidently  become  a  right  highly 
prized  for  all  persons.  Nevertheless,  the  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  was  overzealous.  The  laws  of  the  period  made  only  token 
pretense  of  applying  equally  to  all.  Georgia  in  the  early  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  was  a  stratified  society  with  provisions  for  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  persons.  Laws  providing  for  legal  action  against 
different  classes  were  no  exception.  Free  Negroes,  Indians,  and 
mulattoes  were  in  1806  classed  with  slaves:  to  be  tried  in  the 
same  manner,  by  the  same  rules  and  regulations.**  An  act  when 
committed  by  a  slave  was  as  a  rule  considered  of  a  more  serious 
nature  than  the  same  act  committed  by  a  white  person;  court 
procedure  might  differ  for  them;  and  penalties  for  acts  committed 
by  slaves  were  invariably  more  remonstrative. 

In  1821,  in  addition  to  murder,  rape  of  a  white  female,  and  in¬ 
surrection,  offences  which  might  be  deemed  “capital”  when  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  slave  or  free  person  of  color  were:  “assaulting  a  white 
j>erson  with  intent  to  murder  .  .  .  maiming  a  free  white  person, 
burglary,  or  arson  of  any  description.  .  .  .”  The  courts  were  in¬ 
structed  to  apply  the  law  so  as  to  “best  promote  the  object  of 
the  law,  and  operate  as  a  preventive  for  like  offences  in  the 
future.”**  In  other  words,  the  sacrifice  of  a  life,  even  for  “burglary 
or  arson  of  any  description,”  might  be  justified  if,  by  the  example, 
other  colored  persons  were  restrained  from  committing  similar 
offences. 

The  courts  were  also  instructed  not  to  hinder  the  course  of 
justice  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  legal  technicalities.  The  Judiciary 
Act  of  1799  provided  that  “no  petition,  answer,  return  process, 
judgment,  or  other  proceedings  in  any  civil  cause”  should  be 
halted  because  of  a  defect  in  form  but  that  the  court  should 
correct  any  imperfections  and  proceed.*®  In  1808  the  provision 
was  added  that  no  judge  was  to  discharge  a  person  after  the  is¬ 
suance  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  just  because  of  a  lack  of  the 
technically  correct  forms  in  the  mittimus,  because,  the  lawmakers 
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explained,  notorious  felons  and  others  had  been  using  “a  defect 
of  legal  precision”  in  the  writs  in  order  to  escape  the  law.*‘ 
Doubtless,  had  the  legislature  and  courts  required  strict  adherence 
to  technical  form,  many  felons  and  other  lawbreakers  would  have 
been  turned  free.  Any  citizen  having  undergone  an  approved 
examination  in  open  court,  could  legally  practice  law  and  perform 
all  the  functions  required  of  that  position.  “Moral  rectitude”  had 
to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  but  no  expierience  or  formal  training 
was  required.®* 

The  Constitution  of  1798  did  provide  that  no  person  could 
be  denied  the  right  to  counsel,  and  that  a  person  reserved  the 
right  to  act  as  counsel  on  his  own  behalf  (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  8).  Jury 
trial  was  to  “remain  inviolate”  (Arc.  IV,  Sec.  5).  Yet  a  law  of 
18 1 1  provided  that  persons  of  color  could  be  tried  for  any  of¬ 
fence,  not  involving  capital  punishment,  by  three  or  more  justices 
of  the  peace.  For  capital  offences,  they  were  to  have  a  trial  in  the 
Inferior  0»urt  before  a  jury  of  “twelve  free  white  men.”®* 

With  the  exception  of  a  privileged  few,  a  person  very  well 
might  be  denied  a  trial  by  his  “peers.”  Slaves,  free  persons  of 
color,  Indians,  women,  and  some  men  could  not  serve  as  jurors. 
Jurors  were  to  be  “free  male  white  citizens”  to  serve  on  cases 
concerning  the  recovery  of  debts  and  damages,  but  for  a  case  of 
a  criminal  nature  or  one  concerning  a  property  title,  only  electors 
of  the  legislature  were  qualified.®^  Efforts  were  made  to  make 
the  jurors  impartial  in  their  decirion;  for  instance,  jurors  accept¬ 
ing  bribes  could  be  punished  by  a  sentence  in  the  penitentiary 
to  hard  labor  up  to  ten  years.®® 

One  of  the  most  questionable  legal  practices  resorted  to  in 
Georgia  was  the  disqualification  of  certain  persons  from  testifying 
in  court.  An  act  of  1817  defined  in  part  a  competent  witness  as 
any  “person  or  persons  whose  property  hath  or  have  been  stolen, 
injured,  destroyed,  taken  away,  or  fraudulently  converted  or 
conveyed,  or  who  hath  or  have  received  such  personal  injury. . . 
This  definition  did  not  have  the  effect  of  repealing  an  act  of  the 
preceding  year  which  prohibited  atheists  from  testifying  in 
court.®®  The  right  to  testify  was  prohibited  to  others  on  December 
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20,  1828.  The  legislature,  having  seized  territories  occupied  by 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  nullified  all  “laws,  usages,  and  customs”  in 
force  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  made  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Indians  incompetent ,  as  witnesses  in  Georgia  courts  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  contest  their  claims.®^ 

Another  practice  of  questionable  merit  was  in  regard  to  the 
handling  of  appeals  cases.  The  Constitution  provided  for  a  three 
court  system:  the  Superior  courts,  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  cases;  the  Inferior  courts  with  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  Superior  courts  in  civil  cases  (except  land  cases);  and 
the  Justice’s  courts  with  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  where  the  sum 
involved  did  not  exceed  $30.00.  The  Constitution  further  provided 
that  no  case  be  removed  from  the  county  where  it  arose  (Art.  Ill, 
Sec.  i).  Since  a  Supreme  Court  was  not  established  until  1845, 
no  case  prior  to  that  date  could  be  appealed  to  a  court  higher  than 
the  Superior  Court  held  in  each  county.®*  Cases  over  which  the 
Superior  Courts  had  original  jurisdiction  could  be  appealed  only 
to  the  same  court  and  retried  before  a  special  jury  chosen  from 
the  grand  jury  list.  This  system  seemed  to  have  worked  so  satis¬ 
factorily,  however,  that  a  higher  court  was  not  needed.  The  jury 
was  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  fact.®*  In  recommending  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  a  separate  court  of  appeals  in  1830, 
Governor  Gilmer  admitted:  “The  continuance  of  the  present 
imperfection  of  the  organization  of  our  courts,  has,  in  a  great 
degree  resulted  from  this  perfection  of  jury  trial.”®® 

That  an  appeal  might  constitute  double  jeopardy  for  the  ac¬ 
quitted  was  not  invariably  of  concern  to  the  legislators  according 
to  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1799.  An  appeal  might  be  granted  to 
“either”  party  “dissatisfied  with  the  verdict  of  the  Jury.”®^  An 
act  of  1803  protected  Negroes  from  being  placed  in  double 
jeopardy ,®“  but  not  until  1817  did  a  law  prescribe  emphatically 
that  after  acquittal  no  new  trial  was  to  be  allowed  “on  any 
account.”®*  Nevertheless  in  regard  to  the  mayor’s  court  the  law 
prescribed  in  1818  that  after  the  “final”  trial  the  judge  could 
afford  the  right  of  a  new  trial  when  in  his  judgment  “the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  and  justice,  and  the  rights  of  the  case  require  it.”®® 
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The  fact  that  the  law  did  not  always  guarantee  absolute  pro- 
teaion  against  double  jeopardy,  the  right  to  testify  to  all  persons, 
jury  trial  by  one’s  peers,  and  consistent  adherence  to  legal  form 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  concept  of  procedures  essen¬ 
tial  to  due  process  of  law  gradually  progressed.  Double  jeopardy 
was  guarded  against,  jury  trial  was  in  the  most  serious  cases 
mandatory— regardless  of  the  class  of  the  accused,  witnesses  were 
compelled  to  testify,®*  most  persons  could  testify  on  their  own  be¬ 
half,  bail  was  granted,®*  and  corrupt  law  officials  were  threatened 
with  punishment.®’ 

That  the  Georgia  courts  could  have  invalidated  acts  which 
deprived  persons  of  their  constitutional  rights  was  well  under¬ 
stood.  In  declaring  an  act  for  the  relief  of  debtors  an  impairment 
of  the  obligation  of  contracts,  the  Superior  Court  of  Liberty 
County  declared  in  1808:  “The  power  which  the  judicial  depart¬ 
ment  claims  of  deciding  on  the  constitutionality  of  laws  is  a  piower 
inseparable  from  the  organization  of  that  department.  It  is  a  piower 
which  results  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  federal  and 
state  compacts;  without  it  all  the  horrors  of  legislative  omni¬ 
potence  would  instantly  stare  us  in  the  face.  .  .  .”**  In  counteract¬ 
ing  the  denial  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  a  free  person  of 
color  the  court  stated:  “When  the  writ  is  applied  for,  no  inquiry 
is  made  as  to  the  complexion  of  the  petitioner,  or  the  place  of  his 
permanent  allegiance.  All,  of  every  condition,  of  every  country 
and  of  every  complexion,  are  equally  entitled  to  it,  the  native 
of  South  Africa,  not  less  than  the  Peer  of  the  Realm.”®*  The 
Couns  evidently  understood  their  jurisdiction  to  extend  to  the 
review  of  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  the  legislative  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  branches  of  government. 

The  power  of  judicial  review  was  used,  but  rarely.  Apparently 
judicial  self-restraint  was  the  only  expedient  course  to  follow; 
the  Georgian’s  objection  to  any  judicial  usurpation  of  power  from 
the  people  is  evident  in  the  long  and  unprecedented  objection 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Supreme  Court.’®  Judicial  review  of  the 
pieriod  has  been  summed  up  by  one  historian  as  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  period  since  1936;  the 
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courts  practiced  judicial  self-restraint  with  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  the  legislature  when  the  constitutionality  of  acts  was 
doubtful.''^  The  courts,  however,  tended  to  be  lenient  toward 
those  having  violated  the  restrictions,  thus  providing  protection 
for  minorities.  Consequently,  the  laws  as  activated  were  not 
necessarily  as  harsh  as  their  wording  would  allow.’^ 

The  laws,  whether  considered  promotive  or  restrictive  of  civil 
liberties,  were  enacted,  as  the  legislators  often  expressed  in  the 
acts  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  “promoting  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  the  people.”  Certainly  it  is  true  that  many  of  the 
early  Georgia  laws  restricting  civil  liberties  fell  squarely  within 
the  state’s  police  power  to  protect  a  society  based  on  slavery  and 
cotton.  Other  laws,  for  instance  the  laws  prohibiting  certain  per¬ 
sons  from  testifying  in  court,  can  not  be  adjudged  as  falling 
legitimately  within  those  bounds.  Protection  of  individual  rights 
was  slow,  at  times  recessive,  ultimately  progressive  in  most  areas, 
yet,  evidently  subject  to  the  will  of  a  somewhat  erratic  legis¬ 
lature  against  whose  actions  appeal  could  be  made  only  to  the 
state  courts.  But  the  laws  of  a  particular  period  reflect  what  the 
people— in  a  democratic  society— think  that  the  government  can 
and  should  do  legitimately.  Georgia,  in  the  period  under  discus¬ 
sion,  has  been  estimated  by  one  writer  to  be  in  all  probability 
the  most  democratic  state  in  the  South.’®  A  statement  made  by 
Thomas  Cooper  in  1829  aptly  summarizes  the  status  of  civil 
liberties  in  Georgia  and  the  whole  of  history:  “Rights  are  what 
society  acknowledges  and  sanctions,  and  they  are  nothing  else.”’* 


Notes 

1.  Robert  E.  Cushman,  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  III  (New 
York,  1930),  609. 

2.  Declaration  of  Independence,  1776. 

3.  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  1777,  in  Robert  and  George  Watkins, 
comps.,  A  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Philadelphia,  1800), 
7.  Gwrgia  has  had  eight  constitutions:  that  of  1777,  following  the  Revolu¬ 
tion;  the  Constitution  of  1789,  a  result  of  entry  into  the  Union;  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1798,  adopted  in  a  period  of  relative  tranquillity  and  lasting 
for  sixty-eight  years;  the  Constitutions  of  1861  and  1865  which  marked  the 
limits  of  the  Confederacy;  the  1868  Reconstruction  Constitution;  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1877  marking  the  fall  of  the  Carpetbag  regime;  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  1945.  See  William  M.  Reese,  “The  Constitutions  of  Georgia,”  in 
Georgia  Bar  Association,  II  (1885),  90-100. 
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4.  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  scattered  human  rights  through¬ 
out  the  organic  provisions  of  their  constitutions.  Connectitcut  and  Rhode 
Island  kept  their  colonial  charters  until  well  into  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Zechariah  Chaffe,  Jr.,  Uoto  Human  Rights  Oot  into  the  Constitution  (Bos¬ 
ton.  1952),  18-19. 

5.  Of  course  the  enumeration  of  grievances  against  Great  Britain  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776  foreshadows  some  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  against  governmental  action  found  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1791. 

6.  For  a  discussion  of  the  ratification  struggle,  see  Robert  A.  Rutland, 
The  Birth  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  1776-nUI  (  Chapel  Hill,  1955),  Chs.  VI-VIII. 

7.  Barren  v.  Baltimore,  7  Peters  243  (1833).  The  Congress  in  1789  re¬ 
fused  to  submit  to  the  states  for  ratification  an  amendment  which  would 
have,  in  part,  made  the  Bill  of  Rights  binding  on  the  states.  Osmond  K. 
Fraenkal,  Our  Civil  Liberties  (New  York,  1944),  46. 

8.  Beginning  in  the  case  of  Gitlow  v.  Neto  York,  268  U.S.  6.52  (1925) 
and  continuing  in  a  gradual  case-by-case  process,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
in  De  Jonge  v.  Oregon,  299  U.S.  353  (1937),  finally  included  all  of  the  First 
Amendment  freedoms  in  the  concept  of  “liberty”  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  and  consequently  guaranteed  protection  from  arbitrary  state  action. 
The  judicial  procedures  essential  to  “due  process”  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
applying  to  the  federal  government,  however,  are  not  automatically  de¬ 
termined  to  be  essential  to  “due  process”  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  Palko  v.  Connecticut,  302  U.S.  (1937).  Some  of  the  states  have 
become  convinced  that  “justice"  can  be  better  served  if  the  procedural  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  federal  courts  are  modified,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  the  validity  of  their  argument,  itself  deciding  what  is  essential 
to  a  “fair  trial”  in  the  state  courts  as  the  individual  case  arises.  See  Moore 
V.  Dempsey,  261  U.S.  86  (1923). 

9.  The  period  1800-1830  is  chosen  with  studied  reason.  The  first  ac¬ 
curate  record  of  Georgia  laws  was  begun  in  1800.  See  Orville  A.  Park, 
History  of  Georgia  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Macon,  1921),  41-42.  The 
fear  of  insurrection  had  its  effect  in  civil  liberties  throughout  the  1800’s. 
The  harshest  legislative  abridgements,  however,  were  made  in  many  of  the 
Southern  states  around  1830  as  recurring  plots  for  revolt  were  uncovered, 
threats  were  made  and  the  South  was  contaminated  with  an  increasing  flow 
of  abolitionist  literature.  Examine  Clement  Eaton,  Freedom  of  Thought 
in  the  Old  South  (Durham,  1940),  Ch.  IV.  The  period  from  1830  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Civil  War  was  dominated  by  tensions  seemingly  justifying 
extraordinary  restrictions  on  civil  liberties. 

10.  Art.  IV,  Sec.  10,  Watkins,  Digest.  42. 

11.  The  compilers  of  the  digest  of  laws  printed  in  1800  had  rejected 
the  inclusion  of  Sec.  1  of  an  act  of  March  4,  1762,  requiring  church  attend¬ 
ances  on  grounds  that  it  was  “repugnant  to  the  form  of  our  government.” 
Watkins,  Digest,  80. 

12.  Dec.  16,  Acts  (1816),  145-46.  The  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  were  printed  annually  at  the  state  capitol,  Louisville 
or  Milledgeville,  after  each  session  of  the  General  Assembly  during  the 
period  1800-1830.  Hereafter  cited  as  Acts  with  the  year  of  publication.  The 
history  of  the  code  of  Georgia  is  in  three  periods;  compilation,  digest,  and 
code.  The  "digest”  by  Marbury  and  Crawford  (1802)  is  really  a  compilation 
of  extant  laws  to  1800.  The  legislature  in  1809  provided  that  all  laws  since 
1800  be  compiled,  and  the  laws  compiled  every  ten  years  thereafter.  The 
compilations  made  in  pursuance  of  the  act — by  A.  S.  Clayton  1800-1810, 
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The  Military  Career  of  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb 

By  Tom  Watson  Brown* 

WHEN  Georgia  seceded  from  the  Union  in  i86i,  Thomas 
Reade  Rootes  Cobb,  though  only  thirty-seven  years  of 
age,  was  already  a  man  of  influence  in  his  native  state.  Cobb  had 
graduated  with  distinction  from  the  University  of  Georgia,  had 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Georgia,  and  had  proven  his  ability  as  a  lawyer.  Cobb’s  experi¬ 
ence  as  court  reporter  had  led  to  his  commission  to  edit  the 
Georgia  Code  in  i860.  Cobb  had  published  two  volumes  on 
slavery  in  1858.  He  had  been  instrumental  in  founding  the  Lucy 
Cobb  Institute  (a  finishing  school  for  young  ladies)  and  the  first 
state  law  school,  which  was  later  to  be  merged  with  the  state 
University.  Respected  for  intellect  and  character,  Cobb  added 
to  his  personal  social  prestige  through  that  of  his  brother  Howell, 
“master  of  a  thousand  slaves,”  who  had  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
national  government. 

A  product  of  his  age,  Cobb  had  plunged  fervently  into  the 
current  of  Southern  nationalism  which  was  sweeping  Georgia 
towards  disunion.  Cobb  spoke  eloquently  for  secession,  served 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Georgia  state  secession  convention  and  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Montgomery  convention  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Confederacy.  His  maneuvers  were  foremost  in  importance  at 
each  gathering  and  he  was  largely  responsible  for  both  the  Con¬ 
federate  constitution  and  the  new  Georgia  state  constitution.* 
Cobb  then  journeyed  to  Richmond  to  serve  in  the  Georgia  dele¬ 
gation  in  the  Provisional  Confederate  Congress.  But  all  this  was 
not  sufficient.  Impelled  by  patriotism,  the  military  traditions  of 
the  South,  the  eighteenth  century  heritage  of  the  American 
Revolution,  perhaps  some  vision  of  himself  as  a  soldier-statesman, 
a  new  Washington— whatever  the  motives,  Cobb  soon  rushed  to 
arms.  What  was  to  be  the  destiny  of  this  brilliant,  intensely  reli- 
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gious  man  as  a  soldier?  No  definite  conclusion  can  be  reached 
for  he  was  cut  down  by  a  sniper’s  shot  as  he  first  assumed  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  the  conflict.  But  his  brief  part  in  the  War  between 
the  States  does  present  an  interesting  spectacle  of  the  oft-re¬ 
peated  experience  of  the  civilian  in  arms.  Thus  emerges  a  new 
portrait  of  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb— artistocratic  product  of  a  semi- 
feudal  society,  steeped  in  the  frontier  tradition,  now  thrust  into 
the  first  of  modem  wars  in  a  role  which  his  heritage  demanded 
of  him  but  for  which  his  training  had  not  prepared  him. 

Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb  assumed  command  of  his  legion,  a  cumber¬ 
some  unit  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  detach¬ 
ments  in  July,  1 86 1.  After  getting  his  men  into  some  semblance 
of  an  organization,  Cobb,  with  his  legion,  was  transferred  in 
September  to  the  Peninsula  to  serve  under  John  B.  Magrader. 
In  March,  the  command  was  shifted  to  Goldsboro,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  but  was  recalled  to  the  Richmond  area  by  spring  in  time 
to  participate  in  the  Seven  Days’  Battles.  Cobb  was  left  behind 
to  man  fortifications  on  the  James  River  as  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  fought  the  campaign  of  Second  Manassas  and  he  was  on 
leave  in  Georgia  during  the  Maryland  campaign  of  1862,  though 
his  men  participated  in  the  battles  at  Crampton’s  Gap  and  Sharps- 
burg.  Rejoining  the  army  at  Winchester,  Cobb  was  promoted 
to  Brigadier-General  in  November  and  put  in  command  of  his 
brother’s  brigade.* 

When  the  opposing  armies  shifted  to  Fredericksburg,  Cobb 
and  his  men  were  placed  in  a  sunken  road  behind  a  stone  wall 
to  protect  the  Confederate  artillery  crowding  the  heights  behind 
them.  Here  the  Georgians  were  to  repulse  repeated  charges  of 
the  stubborn  Federal  forces  on  December  13,  1862,  earning  them¬ 
selves  renown  and  their  commander  glory,  but  not  without  cost. 
Cobb  fell  in  the  early  stages  of  the  fight,  downed  by  a  sniper’s 
shot,  and  bled  to  death  from  a  severed  artery  in  his  thigh.*  Tlius 
ended  the  short  military  career  of  the  prominent  Georgian.  But 
his  letters  provide  a  rich  commentary  on  the  period,  detailing 
the  problems  and  experiences  of  a  man  of  peaceful  pursuits  thrust 
into  the  turbulent  arena  of  war. 
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Upon  joining  his  men  in  their  camp  near  Richmond,  G)bb 
found  difficulties  to  exist  which  he  had  not  anticipated.  There 
was  much  for  him  to  learn,  and  the  cumbersome  organization  of 
his  legion,  containing  elements  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
augmented  his  burden.  Explaining  this  problem  but  asserting  his 
determination,  he  wrote  in  September,  i86i:  “I  have  to  study 
hard,  utterly  inexperienced  as  I  am,  to  maintain  myself  in  the 
drill.  It  is  doubly  hard  on  me  because,  having  both  Cavalry  and 
Infantry,  I  have  to  prepare  myself  in  both,  while  a  Colonel,  ordi¬ 
narily,  can  confine  himself  to  the  one  in  which  his  regiment  is 
drilled.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  I  take  hold  promptly  and  with  all  my 
might,  and  am  determined  to  master  both,  while  1  am  compelled 
to  conceal  my  defects  in  each.”^ 

In  a  few  weeks  he  could  report  proudly  that  “My  cavalry  are 
given  up  to  be  the  finest  body  of  men  and  horses  that  has  been 
seen  in  this  city.  My  infantry  are  becoming  well  drilled.”®  But 
the  diverse  composition  of  his  force  led  to  new  troubles  as  rivalry 
flared  between  the  branches.  Cobb  admitted  “I  have  more  than 
double  trouble  with  my  legion,  because  of  the  rivalry  between 
mounted  and  footmen  of  which  1  had  no  conception  prior  to 
coming  into  camp.  It  requires  all  of  my  tact  and  patience  to  keep 
them  all  harmonious.”*  With  effort  he  maintained  unity,  writing 
in  November,  i86i,  “Nobody  but  myself  can  manage  the  Legion 
and  keep  everything  harmonious.  ...  I  find  my  temper  and 
patience  tried  a  dozen  times  each  day.  By  great  pains  and  assiduity 
I  have  preserved  apparent  harmony  in  my  command. . . .  My  great 
mistake  was  combining  Cavalry  and  Infantry  together.  There  is 
no  congenial  feeling  between  them  but  rather  a  repulsion.”’ 

Cobb  soon  found  his  presence  indispensable  for  the  smooth 
functioning  of  his  legion.  Returning  from  a  session  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Congress,  he  wrote:  “I  found  my  Legion  in  a  much  worse 
condition  than  even  my  fears  had  suggested-  Nothing  done  since 
1  left,  no  drills,  no  work,  no  discipline,  no  cordiality.  .  .  .  My 
men  generally  expressed  great  rejoicing  at  my  return,  and  a  great 
many  told  me  they  [were]  never  so  glad  in  their  lives  as  when 
they  heard  I  was  once  more  in  command.”*  Cobb  maintained 
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great  popularity  with  his  men  throughout  his  short  career.  Con¬ 
scious  of  his  efforts  to  improve  their  condition,  the  men  welcomed 
him  glady  at  each  return  from  some  absence.  Cobb  proudly  noted 
in  February,  1862,  that  upon  his  entering  camp,  “My  Legion  have 
made  the  most  extravagant  demonstration  of  joy,  coming  out  in 
mass,  with  torches  and  the  band,  to  serenade  and  cheer  me.”® 

Sorrow  touched  the  Georgian  as  he  rejoined  his  troops  after 
Sharpsburg,  the  first  battle  in  which  they  had  been  heavily  en¬ 
gaged.  Cobb  had  been  on  leave  during  the  campaign,  and  his 
legion  had  suffered  severe  casualties  at  Crampton’s  Gap  and  at 
Sharpsburg.  Sadly  he  wrote:  “My  whole  journey  has  been  a  sad 
one  and  my  meeting  with  my  legion  today  has  cast  a  deeper 
gloom  over  me.  Their  faces  are  still  overcast  although  they  tried 
to  be  cheerful  and  seemed  happy  to  see  me.  .  .  .  My  legion  is 
praised  by  all  for  their  cool  courage.  Poor  fellows,  they  paid  the 
forfeit  with  their  lives.”^® 

Cobb  doggedly  set  to  work  to  refit  his  scattered  unit  and  re¬ 
store  them  as  a  fighting  force.'^  He  lamented  that  the  losses  had 
included  “the  flower  of  my  battalion,  my  best  and  truest  men, 
never  ack,  never  off  duty,  always  ready.”'®  By  the  eve  of 
Fredericksburg,  Cobb  had  his  force  once  more  in  top  condition. 
He  had  taken  over  command  of  the  whole  brigade  in  November, 
replacing  his  brother  Howell,  and  as  he  placed  his  men  in  the 
strong  defensive  position  in  the  sunken  road,  his  confidence  was 
unbounded.  “1  think  my  Brigade  can  whip  ten  thousand  of  them 
attacking  us  in  front.”'*  This  boast  proved  prophetic  as  the 
brigade  repulsed  wave  after  wave  of  Union  infantry  through  the 
bloody  afternoon  of  December  13. 

Cobb  was  pleased  with  his  own  conduct  under  fire.  Writing 
after  his  first  skirmish,  he  reported,  “I  was  never  cooler  or  calmer 
or  less  excited  in  my  life,  nor  do  I  think  I  ever  had  my  heart 
more  earnestly  submissive  to  God’s  Will.”'*  In  March,  Cobb  had 
evaluated  the  qualities  for  military  leadership  and,  by  implication, 
found  himself  not  lacking:  “Sound  sense,  deep  thought,  calm 
courage  and  some  experience  must  make  the  general.”'* 

But  to  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of  others,  Cobb  found 
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most  difficult.  Ordered  without  being  consulted,  subjected  to  the 
will  of  others  by  the  military  organization,  Cobb  soon  became 
unhappy  with  his  lot  and  saw  himself  and  his  legion  as  victims 
of  a  deliberate  persecution.  Orders  to  drill  in  a  Sunday  review 
outr^ed  Cobb’s  fundamentalist  faith: 

Heaven-daring,  God-defying  sin.  He  [Magruder]  had  the  right  to 
order  and  I  was  bound  to  obey,  but  I  had  a  prayer-meeting  tonight 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  my  strong  reprobation  of  such  Godless 
infidelity.  ...  1  intend  to  appeal  to  headquarters  against  this  wanton 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  If  I  fail  there  I  shall  move  in  Congress  on 
the  subject  and  if  I  fail  there,  I  shall  resign,  for  I  had  rather  live  under 
Lincoln  than  go  to  the  Devil  and  carry  all  my  men  with  me.^® 

His  strong  will  and  forceful  mind  bridled  against  the  submission 
demanded  of  him,  and  Cobb  soon  began  to  dream  of  independent 
command  where  he  felt  he  could  find  both  freedom  and  glory. 
By  June  of  1862,  he  was  complaining:  “This  is  the  only  place 
I  ever  was  at  in  my  life,  where  I  do  not  desire  even  to  think. 
What  is  the  use?  We  are  mere  machines.  .  .  .  All  that  we  are 
allowed  to  do  is  to  obey  orders,  and  the  most  stupid  dolt  can 
well  imagine  1  am  very  restive  under  such  circumstances.”^’ 

This  frame  of  mind  soon  dampened  Cobb’s  martial  ardor.  In 
July,  1862,  he  wrote:  “If  I  had  any  military  ambition  it  is  gone. 
My  desire  [is]  now  to  carry  home  as  many  of  my  men  as  possible. 
I  long  for  peace.”*®  Cobb’s  growing  disaffection  was  augmented 
by  two  further  factors.  Men  of  whom  he  had  low  regard  were 
consistently  being  promoted  to  brigade  rank,  while  Cobb  was 
passed  over.  Again  he  felt  this  situation  to  be  the  result  of  favorit¬ 
ism  by  his  superiors  rather  than  any  personal  deficiency.*®  When 
his  cavalry  companies  were  detached  from  the  legion  and  put 
under  Stuart’s  command,  Cobb  was  roused  to  near-frenzy.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  himself  experienced  the  awkwardness  of  the  legion 
organization,  he  refused  to  accept  this  more  practical  and  effective 
measure  for  it  meant  a  derogation  of  his  own  importance.®® 

Failing  to  gain  satisfaction  from  either  President  Davis  or  the 
War  Department,  Cobb  was  moved  to  his  utmost  limit  by  May 
of  1862:  “/  have  'written  my  resignation  to  take  effect  on  the 
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t$th  June  and  shall  deliver  it  to  the  Department  tomorrow  unless 
some  satisfaction  is  given  to  me  about  my  cavalry.  I  do  not  expect 
any.  ...  I  shall  come  home  to  organize  at  once  a  guerilla  force 
to  act  independently  of  this  despicable  government.  ...  It  is  a 
bitter  pill  to  have  to  abandon  my  men  who  are  devoted  to  me, 
and  especially  to  leave  the  boys.  But  my  honor  requires  it  and  1 
must  drink  the  cup.”*^ 

However,  the  kind  handling  by  Lee  mollified  Cobb  to  a 
certain  extent  and  the  respect  his  fellow  officers  tendered  him 
helped  pacify  his  spirit.  His  resignation  never  went  into  effect 
and  Cobb  became  more  nearly  reconciled  to  his  status.  Pleased  by 
his  promotion  to  brigadier  in  November,  Cobb  was  further 
delighted  when  Lee  promised  to  reunite  his  cavalry  and  infantry 
detachments  and  send  them  to  Georgia  for  the  winter. 

Cobb’s  relations  with  his  military  superiors  and  fellow  officers 
provide  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  correspond¬ 
ence.  Imbued  with  the  frontier  tradition  of  individualism,  Cobb 
had  furthermore  attained  an  eminence  where  he  felt  equal  to 
any  man.  To  submit  to  the  disciplines  and  obedience  required 
by  military  life  was  not  easy  for  the  proud  Georgian.  Cobb 
quickly  developed  an  antipathy  to  West  Point  graduates  and, 
smarting  under  his  failure  to  be  promoted,  he  was  quick  to 
envision  a  clique  among  the  generals  which  favored  those  who 
were  soldiers  by  profession.**  This  animosity,  when  added  to 
Cobb’s  rigorous  standards  of  morality  and  religion,  left  him 
highly  critical  of  those  about  him.  When  only  a  colonel,  Cobb 
disliked  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  highest  military  councils.  In 
the  spring  of  1862,  he  complained,  “General  [Joseph  E.]  Johnston 
is  very  taciturn,  keeps  his  own  counsel  to  himself,”  adding  later, 
“Oh!  How  tired  I  am  of  the  West  Point  bull  frog  self-suf¬ 
ficiency.”**  Theophilus  H.  Holmes  “impressed  me  as  an  over¬ 
bearing  and  tyrannical  martinet.”**  D.  H.  Hill  was  “an  egotist  and 
Pharisee,  has  a  bad,  mean,  sinister  face.  There’s  much  bad  blood 
among  these  high  officers.  Many  jealouries  and  back  bitings.”*® 
G.  T.  Anderson  was  “a  dirty  dog,”**  Benjamin  Huger  was  “in  his 
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dotage,”*’  and  J.  El.  B.  Smart  and  the  Virginians  were  being 
favored  over  Cobb’s  men.** 

Nor  were  Cobb’s  fellow  Georgians  blameless  in  his  eyes.  The 
flamboyant  Robert  Toombs,  who  had  resigned  his  cabinet  post 
to  head  a  brigade,  “talks  as  wildly  as  ever.  It  is  astonishing  how 
a  man  of  his  capacity  and  character  will  render  himself  so  perfect¬ 
ly  unreliable.”**  By  the  spring  of  1862,  Cobb  complained,  “Toombs 
is  drinking  like  a  fish  and  making  an  ass  of  himself.  His  dis¬ 
obedience  of  orders  is  notorious,  and  his  disposition  [is]  to  shirk 
all  p>ositions  of  danger.  His  military  career  is  a  desperate  failure.”*® 
By  summer  Toombs  was  described  as  “dmnk  almost  every  after¬ 
noon  and  makes  himself  ridiculous,  riding  like  Jehu  driving  from 
camp  to  camp,  and  uttering  horrible  oaths.  .  .  .  His  brigade  is 
becoming  utterly  demoralized  and  disorganized.”*’  Cobb  sadly 
concluded,  “Toombs  as  a  military  man  is  a  failure.  1  admire  his 
great  talents.  My  feelings  to  him  are  friendly  but  I  can’t  hide  from 
myself  his  bad  conduct  as  an  officer.”** 

However,  not  all  Confederate  generals  received  Cobb’s  dis¬ 
approval.  The  ill-fated  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  impressed  Cobb 
on  a  visit  in  September,  1861,  leading  the  Georgian  to  write, 
“I  should  be  glad  to  be  under  him  wherever  he  goes.”**  Magruder, 
too,  won  Cobb  during  his  services  on  the  Peninsula.  Cobb  rated 
the  much-criticized  “Prince  John”  highly:  “He  is  very  excitable 
and  worries  us  with  his  constant  ‘alarms’  but  he  is  a  good  officer 
and  I  would  rather  be  under  him  than  any  man  in  the  field.  It  is 
all  stuff  about  his  drinking.”** 

Like  many  another  Confederate,  Cobb  found  in  “Stonewall” 
Jackson  his  ideal  leader.  Jackson’s  resolute  Calvinism  delighted 
Cobb  as  much  as  his  victories.*®  Attached  to  his  command  tem¬ 
porarily  in  late  1862,  Cobb  admired  Jackson  even  more  after 
personal  contact:  “He  is  a  very  plain  and  simple  man  having  little 
conversational  power,  and  only  two  elements  of  greatness— implicit 
self-reliance  giving  great  imperturbability  of  temper  and  feeling 
and  never-yielding  Faith.  I  like  him  very  much  and  his  conduct 
to  me  evinced  a  mutuality  of  feeling  on  his  part.”** 

Early  in  the  war,  Robert  E^  Lee  gained  Cobb’s  respect.  Of 
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Lee’s  role  as  Davis’s  chief  military  advisor,  Q)bb  wrote  his  wife 
in  March,  1862:  “I  have  more  faith  in  Genl.  Lee  than  you  seem 
to  have.  ...  I  have  been  long  enough  in  the  service  to  respect 
experience  and  knowledge,  while  I  despise  West  Point  pedantry. 

But  by  June,  Cobb  had  come  to  feel  that  Lee  was  showing 
favoritism  in  his  handling  of  troops  and  was  roused  by  rumors 
that  Lee  disliked  him:  “I  told  Lee  and  Davis  once  that  Huger 
was  in  his  dotage.  Lee  hates  me  for  it  and  sneers  whenever  my 
name  is  mentioned  with  approbation.  This  I  heard  today.”®*  The 
Georgian  allowed  his  belief  that  his  legion  received  the  worst 
details  to  sway  his  Judgment  even  more  by  July: 

Gen.  Lee  has  not  the  first  feeling  of  a  gentleman.  He  is  a  fine  officer 
I  have  no  doubt  and  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  planning  the  late 
campaign,  but  he  is  haughty  and  boorish  and  supercilious  in  his  bearing 
and  is  particularly  so  to  me  because  I  gave  him  my  opinion  of  his 
friend  Huger,  in  which  the  whole  army  now  concur.  In  my  late  tour 
with  Stuart,  I  was  left  to  do  all  the  dirty  and  hard  work  on  the  way, 
while  his  old  West  Point  friends  (the  two  Lees)  were  assigned  every 
desirable  position  along  the  route.®* 

Lee,  however,  subsequently  charmed  Cobb  in  their  personal 
meetings  and  finally  won  from  him  a  staunch  loyalty.  In  late 
July,  he  prevailed  upon  Cobb  to  soothe  another  Georgian’s 
ruffled  feelings.**  In  August,  Cobb  happily  wrote  that  Lee  had 
inspected  the  legion’s  camp  and  had  praised  its  good  order  and 
cleanliness.  Afterwards  Cobb  offered  Lee  some  buttermilk  and 
“told  the  Genl.  that  it  was  said  drinking  was  the  curse  of  the 
army,  and  1  supposed  I  must  fall  in  and  offer  him  a  drink.  The 
old  fellow  laughed  and  drank  a  large  tumbler  full.”*^  By  October, 
Cobb  was  sending  Lee  samples  of  his  wife’s  pickles.*® 

Fall  found  Cobb  lavish  in  his  praise:  “Genl.  Lee  has  taken  pains 
to  show  and  express  his  confidence  in  me  as  an  officer  and  per¬ 
sonally  has  been  as  kind  as  I  could  ask  or  desire.”**  Lee  thereafter 
requested  Cobb’s  promotion  to  brigadier-general  and  placed  him 
in  command  of  Howell  Cobb’s  brigade.  A  promise  to  let  T.  R.  R. 
Cobb  and  his  Legion  winter  in  Georgia  after  the  close  of  the 
campaign  made  the  Georgian  rapturous  in  praise  of  his  com- 
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mander.  In  a  grand  review  during  the  army’s  recuperation  from 
Sharpsburg,  Cobb  astutely  noted:  “Our  division  was  reviewed  by 
Genl.  Lee  yesterday.  The  old  fellow  paid  no  attention  to  the 
officers’  salutes  but  whenever  a  tattered  battle  flag,  pierced  with 
bullets,  passed  by  him,  he  uncovered  his  head.  It  was  rather 
theatrically  done,  but  its  effect  was  very  fine.”^^ 

In  his  relations  with  the  civil  government,  Cobb  was  easily 
roused  to  anger.  Men  formerly  no  more  than  his  equals  were 
now  elevated  to  positions  where  they  must  of  necessity  exercise 
control  over  the  military  establishment.  Cobb  could  not  or  would 
not  accept  his  new  status  as  a  subordinate  graciously.  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  long  a  political  foe,  was  quickly 
damned  by  Cobb  as  “a  poor  selfish  demagogue  [who]  is  trying 
to  ride  on  the  wave  of  popular  clamor  and  create  factions  and 
opposition  to  everything.”*®  The  unpopular  minister,  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  was  soundly  denounced  as  Cobb  wrote:  “I  am  depressed 
about  the  state  of  the  country  not  because  our  enemy  is  menacing 
and  formidable,  but  because  our  Government  is  imbecile  and 
obstinate.  .  .  .  Benjamin  is  a  mean  low  sycophantic  dodging 

Jew.”*®  Adding  scandal  to  his  invective,  Cobb  even  accused  Ben¬ 
jamin  of  being  an  eunuch.*^ 

As  for  the  chief  executive,  Cobb  as  a  soldier  joined  the  swelling 
ranks  of  those  who  nurtured  feuds  with  President  Davis.  Cobb’s 
dispute  lay  with  Davis’s  failure  to  authorize  the  expansion  of 
Cobb’s  legion  to  brigade  strength  without  removing  Cobb  from 
command.  As  their  impasse  solidified,  Cobb  began  to  see  Davis’s 
hand  in  every  sleight,  fancied  or  real.  In  late  i86i,  the  Georgian 
obtained  Davis’s  permission  to  raise  additional  companies.*®  Fric¬ 
tion  grew  between  the  men,  probably  due,  in  large  measure,  to 
the  clash  of  their  personalities— Cobb  being  impulsive  and  proud, 
Davis  p)edantic  and  obstinate.  When  one  of  Cobb’s  subordinates, 
a  West  Point  graduate,  was  given  a  brigade  in  November,  i86i, 
Cobb  was  mortified,  writing:  “I  think  Davis  meant  this  as  a  lick  for 
me.  Well,  thank  God,  I  have  patriotism  enough  to  despise  his 
malice  and  still  work  for  my  country.”*®  Though  Cobb  criticized 
Davis  as  “monomaniac  about  West  Point,”  he  did  gain  the  Presi- 
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dent’s  assent  to  increase  the  Cobb  legion  to  a  brigade  in  January, 
1862.®“  But  in  March  it  developed  that  Davis  had  no  intention 
of  appointing  Cobb  to  lead  such  a  brigade.  Cobb  therefore  re¬ 
fused  to  organize  such  a  unit,  and  expressed  his  bitterness  to  his 
wife:  “He  [Davis]  pretends  (and  I  \^1  not  doubt  his  honesty) 
that  he  never  expected  me  to  command  any  but  one  of  the 
regiments,  and  of  course  I  cannot  press  on  him  to  give  me  a 
higher  commission.  Mortifying  as  it  is,  I  am  compelled  to  disband 
the  troops  I  have  raised  t»  continue  my  old  legion.’’®^ 

Cobb  expressed  his  sentiments  in  an  open  letter  to  Davis  on 
March  18,®^  but  his  animosity  grew  through  the  year.  In  April 
he  wrote,  “The  only  reason  Davis  has  ever  given  me  for  his 
perfidy  towards  me  was  that  he  could  not  appoint  two  brothers 
Brig.  Genls.”®’  The  failure  of  the  War  Department  to  reunite 
the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  his  legion  Cobb  attributed  to  Davis’s 
enmity.®*  The  Georgian  described  his  commander-in-chief  as 
“The  embodiment  and  concentration  of  cowardly  littleness  he 
garnishes  over  wdth  pharisaical  hypocrisy.’’®®  To  the  last  Cobb 
condemned  that  “malicious  dog”®®  Davis,  seeing  every  displeasing 
order  as  the  product  of  Davis’s  malevolence  rather  than  a  dictate 
of  military  necessity,  and  fearing  that  Davis  would  deny  his 
legion  its  promised  transfer  to  Georgia.®^ 

The  responsibilities  of  caring  for  the  men  of  his  command 
were  conscientiously  assumed  by  Cobb  and  his  concern  for  them 
is  apparent  throughout  his  letters.  The  first  problem  was  that  of 
disease.  The  crowded,  unsanitary  camps  of  both  Confederate  and 
Union  armies  were  breeding  places  for  disease,  and  great  epidemics 
regularly  swept  through  military  units.  Cobb  was  worried  by 
each  illness  among  his  troops,  and  made  repeated  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  cleanliness  and  order.  Nevertheless,  it  was  inevitable  that 
many  of  the  legion  were  to  die  from  such  unromantic  causes  as 
pneumonia,  diptheria,  and  diarrhea.  Diarrhea  struck  first,  prob¬ 
ably  caused  by  the  improper  diet  and  unpurified  water  the  army 
was  forced  to  consume,  though  one  soldier’s  malady  was  diag¬ 
nosed  by  Cobb  as  the  product  of  “mean  liquor.”®® 

Apprehensive  of  an  epidemic,  Cobb  wrote  in  August,  1861, 
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“I  have  been  expecting  the  camp  diseases  and  suppose  they  will 
come  after  a  while.”®®  By  September,  measles  had  struck  and 
eighty-five  men  were  on  sick  call.®®  The  total  rose  to  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  in  a  few  more  days  and  Cobb  lamented,  “I  am  trying 
very  hard  by  every  police  regulation  to  protect  the  health  of  my 
camp,  but  it  is  strange  how  filthy  men  will  become  when  ‘huddled’ 
together  in  a  small  tenL”*^  Typhoid  fever  followed  the  measles 

and  soon  the  total  of  the  sick  was  over  two  hundred  despite 

Cobb’s  efforts.®®  The  shift  to  the  camp  before  Yorktown  did 
little  good  as  the  sick  toll  reached  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
on  September  24.®®  A  monthly  total  in  October  revealed  that 
831  cases  were  listed  on  the  doctor’s  report,  out  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  900  men  of  Cobb’s  Legion.  Diarrhea  and  measles  had 
accounted  for  400  of  the  sick.®^  Cobb  himself  bought  hospital 

equipment  for  his  sick  and  oil  cloths  to  protect  his  pickets  from 

exposure.®®  Another  malady  appeared  in  October  as  Cobb  wrote: 
“There  are  some  new  cases  of  itch.  You  would  hardly  believe  how 
filthy  men  become  in  camps.  A  fellow  came  to  me  the  other  day 
and  said  he  was  sick.  1  told  him  it  was  nothing  but  dirt  the  matter 
with  him.  ‘Why,’  said  he,  ‘it  has  not  been  three  days  since  I 
washed  my  face.’  ”®® 

VV^inter  brought  a  return  of  health  to  most  of  the  patients, 
though  an  occasional  soldier  died  of  pneumonia  or  a  “congestive 
chill.”®^  And  generally  during  1862  the  incidence  of  disease  de¬ 
clined.  The  weak  had  died,  the  survivors  had  largely  become 
immunized,  and  the  men  had  grown  able  to  care  for  themselves. 
The  dirt  of  his  troops  did  worry  Cobb,  who  noted  in  May  that 
the  “men  have  lived  on  salt  meat  so  long  that  I  am  beginning 
to  fear  scurvy.  Tomorrow  I  send  out  a  party  to  hunt  up  some 
wild  onions  and  water  cresses  to  distribute  to  the  troops  as  anti- 
corbutics.”®* 

Cobb  sympathized  with  his  men’s  hardships  and  admired  their 
cheerful  acceptance  of  their  state.  He  described  one  veteran’s 
hygenic  efforts  thus:  “After  stripping  off  his  shirt  and  looking 
for  body  lice  for  some  time,  he  finally  shook  the  garment  saying 
‘Go  along!  I  will  parole  the  rest  of  you.’  ”®®  Cobb  also  rep>orted 
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an  ingenious  device  used  by  the  men  of  the  legion  to  meet  the 
nuisance  of  flies; 

The  flies  annoy  us  a  great  deal  and  our  horses  still  more.  The 
soldiers  have  learned  how  to  bombard  and  destroy  them  by  whole¬ 
sale,  A  train  of  molasses  is  made  on  a  board  several  feet  long.  Then 
a  train  of  powder  is  laid  on  each  side  and  all  around,  about  two  or 
three  inches  off.  The  flies  collect  in  masses  along  the  line  of  molasses 
when  a  soldier  at  each  end  sets  fire  to  the  powder  and  the  explosion 
brings  down  the  entire  garrison,  either  killed  or  wounded.  They  used 
up  so  much  powder  in  this  way  as  to  bring  out  an  order  forbidding 
it."^® 

Cob  was  insistent  on  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  morality 
in  his  command.  He  was  initially  pleased  that  Georgia  troops 
about  Richmond  were  not  inclined  to  drunkenness  or  profanity 
Determined  to  make  his  unit  a  model  of  virtue,  Cobb  wrote  his 
captains  before  they  left  Georgia  and  “told  them  if  any  one  of 
their  men  were  not  willing  to  give  up  drinking  and  swearing  to 
leave  them  at  home,  for  1  was  determined  to  have  none  such  in 
my  Camp.”^^  In  August  he  proudly  wrote  his  wife  from  camp 
“I  have  not  heard  an  oath  or  a  vulgar  word,  or  a  boisterous  song 
since  I  have  been  here  and  last  night  there  was  a  prayer  meeting 
in  every  company  and  the  songs  of  Zion  were  heard  all  around 
me.”’*  A  soldier  who  used  insulting  language  in  addressing  a 
woman  near  camp  was  promptly  imprisoned  for  twenty-four 
hours.’*  Insistent  on  maintaining  a  “temperance  camp,”  Cobb 
quickly  confiscated  any  liquor  found  in  camp  and  once  refused 
such  refreshment  to  an  English  correspondent.’*  Lectures  were 
given  to  impress  the  men  with  the  evils  of  gambling.’* 

Moral  lapses  by  other  units  brought  swift  condemnation  from 
Cobb:  “About  the  drunkenness  and  vice  in  the  Army  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  drunken  Generals  ...  I  have  cried  from  the  house 
tops.””  The  notorious  Tenth  Louisiana  Regiment  shocked  Cobb, 
who  wrote,  after  a  foraging  expedition  with  them,  “I  never  saw 
such  a  set  of  thieves.  They  stole  chickens,  ducks,  knives  and  forks 
and  even  an  old  negro’s  watch!”’*  Cobb  repressed  any  such 
tendencies  among  his  men’*  but  was  forced  to  admit  some  failure; 
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“Horse  stealing  is  an  everyday  business.  .  .  .  There  are  five  stray 
horses  now  in  my  camp  and  1  have  tried  in  vain  to  find  the 
owners.”*® 

Cobb  sympathized  with  his  men’s  plight,  frequently  bemoaning 
the  ill-equipped,  ill-armed  state  of  his  “barefoot  and  ragged  sol¬ 
diers,”*^  and  pledged  himself  not  to  endanger  their  lives  needless¬ 
ly.**  Delighting  in  their  adventures,  Cobb  wrote  in  April,  1862, 
of  a  typical  picket-line  incident,  inadvertently  adding  a  pun  in 
his  conclusion: 

Our  pickets  converse  with  theirs  across  the  river  and  some  of  their 
conversations  are  amusing.  They  offer  to  exchange  whiskey  and  coffee 
for  bread  and  meat.  .  .  .  They  try  to  find  out  our  strength  and  ask 
the  number  of  the  regt.  of  the  picket.  He  answers  ‘the  ten  thousandth 
Georgia,  what  is  yours?’  He  replies  ‘the  eighty  seventh  thousandth 
six  hundredth  and  seventy-fifth  Vermont,’  etc.,  etc.  They  taunt  each 
other  with  Manassas  and  Donelson  and  our  men  ask  them  please  to 
send  over  Mrs.  Sickles,  and  all  such  stuff.  Orders  have  been  issued 
to  stop  this  intercourse.** 

[Despite  his  insistence  on  discipline,  Cobb  was  both  fair  and  con¬ 
siderate,  and  earned  the  respect  and  popularity  of  his  troops.  Insisting 
that  his  subordinate  officers  treat  the  men  in  like  manner,  Cobb  ex¬ 
plained:]  I  fear  more  trouble  from  the  rudeness  of  armv  officers  to 
the  private  soldiers,  than  any  other  cause.  I  am  determined  to  protect 
my  men  from  such  treatment  if  it  makes  every  army  man  resign  and 
leave  my  Legion.  These  are  gentlemen  at  home  and  their  patriotism 
has  brought  them  into  the  field  as  private  soldiers.  They  shall  be 
treated  as  Gentlemen,  except  so  far  as  discipline  requires.*^ 

From  the  first,  Cobb  felt  sure  of  Southern  success.  In  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  secession  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  Southern 
nation,  Cobb  had  believed  that  the  North  would  not  go  to  war 
to  preserve  the  Union.  Writing  from  Montgomery  in  February, 
1861,  Cobb  said,  “The  chances  are  decidely  against  u'or,  there 
may  be  a  little  collision  and  much  confusion,  but  no  bloody  or 
extensive  war.”*®  Even  if  war  did  come,  Cobb  felt  that  “The 
South  united  can  never  be  conquered  nor  do  I  believe  she  can  be 
successfully  invaded,  time  will  show.”** 

The  Battle  of  First  Manassas  served  only  to  confirm  Cobb’s 
view  for  he  felt  that  the  Southern  victory  was  so  decisive  as  to  end 
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the  conflict.*’  As  the  reality  of  a  bloody  war  became  more  appar¬ 
ent,  Cobb  envisioned  a  sure  victory  for  Southern  valor  which 
would  only  be  weakened  by  extensive  training:  “Our  superiority 
consisted  in  the  bravery  and  spirit  of  our  volunteers.  To  wait 
to  discipline  both  armies  is  to  rob  us  of  our  greatest  element  to 
ensure  success.”®* 

Even  should  England  not  enter  the  war  on  the  Southern  ade, 
“there  will  be  something  glorious  in  fighting  our  own  battles  and 
achieving  our  own  independence.”*®  The  Confederate  reverses 
of  the  winter  of  1861-1862  failed  to  dash  Cobb’s  optimism:  “If 
our  people  will  remain  true,  victories  to  the  Yankees  will  truly 
turn  to  ashes.”*®  However,  the  reality  of  war  with  a  larger,  more 
highly  industrialized  power  began  to  impress  Cobb  by  the  spring 
of  1862.  His  predictions  of  early  victory  dropped  from  his  cor¬ 
respondence  during  this  period.  After  the  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks  in 
1862,  he  admitted,  “In  all  arms  the  enemy  have  the  advantage.”*’ 
Yet  hope  flared  again  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  repulsed 
McQellan  before  Richmond  in  the  Seven  Days’  Battles.  Cobb 
correctly  predicted  an  invasion  of  Maryland,  and  foresaw  the 
establishment  of  independence  soon.**  But  the  check  at  Sharps- 
burg  in  September  crushed  this  hope.**  Surveying  the  situation, 
Cobb  then  judged:  “We  have  indomitable  courage,  patient  en¬ 
durance  and  a  sacred  cause.  They  have  an  endless  supply  of  men, 
bitter  malignity,  wounded  pride  and  mad  fanaticism.  The  contest 
is  as  terrible  as  the  elements  are  enduring.  Looking  at  it  in  this 
light,  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  war.”*^ 

The  depradations  of  the  Union  Army  impressed  Cobb  with 
the  darker  aspects  of  war:  “We  are  forced  to  retaliate.  One  act 
of  blood  will  bring  on  another,  until  all  the  horrors  of  Gvil  War 
will  be  realized.  My  heart  sickens  at  the  prospect,  but  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  and  we  must  meet  it  like  men.”*® 

As  the  realities  of  war  became  more  apparent  to  the  Georgian, 
he  restudied  his  motives  but  again  was  impressed  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  conflict.  In  June,  1862,  Cobb  wrote  his  daughter: 

War  is  a  horrible  resort  of  nations,  my  child.  I  think  of  its  cruelties 
sometimes  until  my  heart  grows  sick.  I  try  to  ask  God  the  question. 
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is  it  right?  Arc  we  doing  right?  And  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  act 
otherwise.  These  hypocritical,  fanatical,  miserable,  lying  Yankees  will 
not  let  us  alone  to  worship  God  and  seek  our  happiness  as  He  has 
given  us  the  right  to  do.  They  invade  our  country.  They  bum  our 
homes,  ruin  our  property,  steal  our  slaves  and  imprison  our  men  and 
women  and  cruelly  treat  our  children.  What  can  we  do  but  war  with 
them?  Will  not  God  approve  it?®* 

Steeped  in  a  fierce  state  pride,  Cobb  found  much  to  con¬ 
demn  in  his  contacts  with  natives  of  other  states.  Virginians  on  the 
Peninsula  were  “a  selfish,  grasping  unpatriotic  set  of  treacherous 
rascals  who  will  sell  us  at  any  time  to  the  enemy  for  gold.  I 
would  rather  trust  Georgia  slaves  than  this  population.”®’  North 
Carolina’s  shame  was  of  a  different  nature— “I  have  seen  more 
uniformly  ugly  women  in  No.  Ca.  than  any  other  place  I  have 
been.  They  all  look  as  if  they  had  turpentine  in  their  faces.”®* 
Cobb  found  South  Carolina  remiss  in  not  furnishing  sufficient 
troops  for  the  war.®®  In  northwestern  Virginia  after  the  Battle 
of  Sharpsburg,  he  noted  bitterly,  “The  people  around  here  are 
nearly  all  Tories.  And  as  to  Maryland,  the  enthusiasm  talked  of 
there  was  all  a  humbug.  They  were  almost  unanimously  against 
us.”’®® 

Cobb  maintained  a  close  interest  in  events  at  home.  His 
letters  are  replete  with  advice  and  directions  to  his  wife  on  matters 
of  business,  finance,  raising  their  three  daughters,  and  keeping 
order  among  the  slaves.  Those  who  evaded  military  service  and 
remained  in  Athens  earned  his  utmost  scorn.  On  hearing  of  several 
impending  marriages  in  Athens  during  the  winter  of  1862,  Cobb 
fulminated,  “This  is  no  time  for  ‘giving  in  marriage.’  Men  that  are 
able  to  go  at  that  business  ought  to  be  in  the  War,  and  a  fellow 
who’s  unfit  for  military  service  is  not  fit  stock  to  breed  from.  1 
am  surprised  at  the  women,”’®’  When  slaves  from  Athens  were 
ordered  South  to  build  fortifications  at  Savannah,  Cobb  felt  the 
move  was  an  outrageous  usurpation  rather  than  a  military  necessity. 
“I  wish  to  God  up  country  Georgia  would  refuse  to  let  their 
negroes  go  and  defend  their  rights  with  the  bayonet.  ...  I  charge 
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you  not  to  let  one  of  mine  go  under  such  unauthorized  tyran- 
ny,”^o2  ^rote  the  Georgian  in  August,  1862. 

Cobb’s  wartime  experiences  did  not  raise  his  estimate  of  Negro 
character.  Commenting  on  their  fear  of  combat,  Cobb  calculated 
“Ten  men  with  muskets  can  put  a  thousand  of  the  poor  fellows 
to  flight.”^®’  On  learning  of  a  lynching  in  Athens,  Cobb  wrote, 
“1  am  so  glad  Macon’s  negro  was  hung.  The  mob  did  right.  I 
would  have  helped  them  had  I  been  there,  and  I  hope  every 
unruly  negro  about  Athens  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way.”^®^ 

The  utmost  of  Cobb’s  scorn  was  always  saved  for  the  North. 
Illustrating  that  militant  nationalism  which  dominated  the  South 
at  this  time,  his  words  convey  his  contempt  for  all  Yankees, 
“blustering,  oppressing  men,  sneaking  cowards.”^®®  By  November, 
1862,  Cobb  wrote  “in  all  calmness  and  candor,  I  do  believe  before 
God,  that  these  Yankees  are  the  meanest,  lowest,  most  hypo¬ 
critical  scoundrels  that  ever  cursed  the  world.  Honor,  principle, 
and  everything  else  which  elevates  and  ennobles  man,  are  to  them 
hidden  mysteries,  fabulous  myths.”^®®  Even  Northern  Democrats 
did  not  merit  grace  in  Cobb’s  view:  “These  people  are  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  me.  They  all  curse  Lincoln  and  the  Abolitionists  and 
yet  are  fighting  us  to  bring  us  in  subjection  to  them;”  in  fact 
“they  are  all  so  corrupt,  so  despicable  in  my  eyes,  that  I  can  place 
no  confidence  in  any  of  them.  If  the  Democrats  think  Peace  is 
popular  they  will  go  for  that,  otherwise  they  will  prosecute  the 
war  more  vigorously  than  the  Abolitionists.”^®^ 

England’s  refusal  to  intervene  in  the  struggle  soon  earned 
Cobb’s  vituperation  for  that  country  also.  Cobb  wrote  in  late 
1861:  “Next  to  the  Yankees  I  have  the  greatest  contempt  for  the 
British.  The  dollar  is  the  God  of  both.  Both  bluster  and  bully 
and  neither  ever  fight  unless  it  is  for  their  pockets.  The  old  John 
Bull  is  defunct,  and  in  his  place  is  a  Durham  ox— well  fed  and 
hugely  grown,  of  immense  power  and  fine  form,  but  at  last  a 
steer.”'®* 

As  the  war  continued,  Cobb’s  feelings  grew  more  bitter.  In 
July,  1862,  he  wrote  “I  find  it  hard  to  assign  rank  in  infamy  be¬ 
tween  old  Elngland  and  New  England.”'®*  A  month  later,  Cobb 
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commented  bitterly  “The  mean  and  cowardly  truckling  of  Eng¬ 
land  disgusts  me.”^“ 

Had  G>bb  survived  Fredericksburg  what  would  have  been  his 
fate  as  a  general? Only  conjecture  can  meet  the  query.  Under 
the  patient  guidance  of  Lee,  Q)bb  may  well  have  developed  into 
a  brilliant  brigadier.  He  had  sterling  military  attributes— cours^, 
moral  integrity,  concern  for  the  men  of  his  command,  and  those 
intangible  qualities  of  leadership  which  engender  respect  and 
discipline  from  the  ranks.  But  his  deficiencies  also  loom  large. 
Above  all  a  fierce  pride,  in  himself,  his  troops  and  his  state, 
diminished  his  effectiveness.  His  inability  to  accept  the  authority 
of  his  military  superiors  with  grace,  his  conviction  that  he  was 
receiving  unfavorable  treatment  because  of  malicious  design,  and 
his  easily  bruised  sensibilities  combined  to  make  him  a  difficult 
subordinate  whose  commander  might  well  have  cause  to  question 
his  reliability.  Whatever  military  genius  may  have  been  latent 
within  Cobb  never  came  to  surface.  His  brigade’s  stand  at 
Fredericksburg  which  gained  wide  renown  was  largely  a  matter 
of  brave,  orderly  men  manning  an  impregnable  position  and  do¬ 
ing  their  duty,  rather  than  the  result  of  any  bold  or  skillful 
tactical  maneuver  on  Cobb’s  part.”* 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  a  prominent  Georgian  who  had  taken 
the  field  to  help  win  his  country’s  independence.  The  difficulties 
and  obstacles  which  clouded  his  military  career  mirrored  the  in¬ 
ternal  struggle  of  the  South  at  war— pride,  ambition,  and  an  in¬ 
flated  sense  of  personal  honor  in  conflict  against  the  authority  and 
discipline  necessary  for  a  successful  organization. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  WHITEFIELD’S  BETHESDA: 
SAMUEL  FAYRWEATHER  TO  THOMAS  PRINCE  AND 
THOMAS  FOXCROFT 

Edited  by  Lilla  Mills  Hawes* 

Although  the  oqjhanage  at  Ebenezer  in  Georgia  ante¬ 
dated  Bethesda  Orphanage  near  Savannah  by  three  years,^ 
the  latter  was  much  longer-lived  and  certainly  better  known, 
largely  due  to  the  itinerant  preaching  and  collecting  of  funds 
throughout  the  American  colonies  by  the  Rev.  George  White- 
field,  founder  of  Bethesda. 

The  following  letter  by  Samuel  Fayrweather  attests  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  great  interest  in  Bethesda,  even  as  far  away  as  New 
England.  The  buildings  described  were  begun  in  1740  and  com¬ 
pleted  early  in  1742;  the  “Great  House”  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1773.  A  drawdng,  made  by  Noble  Jones,  of  the  buildings  is 
the  frontispiece  in  Whitefield’s  An  Account  of  Money  Received 
and  Disbursed  for  the  Orphan-House  in  Georgia,  (London,  1741). 
It  has  been  reprinted  in  later  publications. 

Evidently  Fayrweather  sent  a  copy  to  both  of  the  addressees 
for  another  contemporary  copy  is  in  the  collections  at  Harvard 
College.  There  is  nothing  on  the  Georgia  Historical  Society’s 
copy  to  indicate  who  received  it,  though  it  bears  the  notation, 
“Mr.  Samuel  Fayerweather  [nV]  Reed.  ^pt.  19,  1748.”  Dashes  at 
ends  of  some  sentences  have  been  changed  to  periods  in  the  copy 
below. 

*Director  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 

1.  The  orphanage  at  Ebenezer  was  begun  in  May  1737  and  in  operation 
by  October  of  that  year.  Samuel  Urlsperger,  Dritte  continuation  der 
ausfurhUchten  nachticht  von  der  Saltzburgischen  emigranten  .  .  .  (Halle. 
1740),  1048;  ibid.,  Vierte  Continuation  .  .  .  (Halle,  1740),  2142. 
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Bethesday  In  Georgia  May  the  25th  1748— 

To  Messrs  1 

The  Revd  Thomas  Prince*  V  Both  of  Boston  New  England 
And  the  Revd  Thomas  Foxcroft  ) 

Reverend  Gentlemen 

According  to  Your  Desire  and  my  Promise,  I’m  now  at  the  Orphan 
House  founded  by  the  Revd  Mr  Whitefield  in  Georgia:—  and  Since 
I’m  Upon  the  Spott,  &  So  many  false  Unreasonable  aspersions  ’ve 
been  industriously  Spread  Abroad  On  Said  House,  I  Look  Upon 
My  Self,  bound  in  Duty  to  send  You  a  particular  Account  of  it 
(having  been  Here  three  weeks)  from  My  Own  Knowledge  &  obser¬ 
vation,  and  This  I  will  Do,  in  the  Most  Just  and  Impartial  Manner 
possibly  I  Can.  The  Orphan  House  (Gent)  Stands  On  a  Riseing 
Ground,  having  a  Descent  On  all  Sides,—  On  the  North  &  South,  are 
Yards  about  120  feet  long,  planted  with  orange  Trees.  On  the  East, 
is  a  Water  Passage  to  Carry  You,  to  any  part  of  Georgia,  Carolina 
&c.  it  lyes  Open  for  Severall  Miles,  and  is  Accounted  Twelve  Miles 
from  the  Sea.  On  the  West  (which  is  the  front  of  the  House)  are 
four  Small  Houses  Standing  a  proper  Distance  from  the  Great  House, 
&  from  Each  other.  Above  These,  There  is  a  beautiful  Garden  and 
a  fine  Orchard  containing  allmost  all  Sorts  of  fruits.  Trees,  &  Herbs 
which  the  country  will  afford.  A  little  further  Up,  There  are  two 
Inclosures  for  Cartel,  in  one  (of  which)  are  two  houses,  which  were 
formerly  Used  for  Sick  Persons,  at  present  are  only  for  Lumber- 
farther  West  Still,  is  Cutt  an  avenue  about  25  Rod  Board,  In  Length 
half  a  mile—  Att  the  Head  of  which,  is  a  wide  River  fit  to  carry  a  large 
Vessel  to  Sea,  here  likewise  it  is  open  for  many  Miles.  On  the  North 
Side  of  this  avenue,  a  Road  begins  to  Savannah  which  is  Accounted 
Tweleve  Miles.  There  is  from  the  Orphan  House  About  forty  Acres 
of  Land  Gear’d  Twenty  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  the  other  Twenty 
for  Planting. 

The  Orphan  House  (Gent)  is  60  by  40  being  three  Story  High,  Its 
foundation  is  Brick,  5  feet  below  the  Earth,  &  the  same  above. 
Cellars  all  through  the  House. 

2.  Thomas  Prince  (1687-1758),  Congregationalist  minister,  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1707.  He  was  ordained  as  the  colleague  ot  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Sewall  at  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  October  1,  1718,  and 
served  there  until  his  death  on  October  22,  1758.  He  was  author  of  A 
Chronological  History  of  New  England  in  the  Form  of  Annals  (1736).  For 
a  fuller  sketch  see  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XV  (1935),  232-33. 
Thomas  Foxcroft,  Congregationalist  minister,  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1714.  He  served  at  First  Church,  Boston,  from  his  ordination  on 
November  20,  1717,  to  his  death  on  June  18,  1769.  Samuel  Fayrweather 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1743.  He  was  ordained  on  March  23,  1753,  at 
Danvers  Church,  Salem,  Mass. 
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The  first  Story,  is  lo  feet  being  pannelld  Work,  Its  Second  Story 
is  eight  feet,  being  wheather  boarded,  it  has  a  hip  Roof  With  Domunt 
Windows.  It  has  a  Piazza  all  around  of  lo  feet  Broad,  Near  20  feet 
high.  It  has  four  Ways  to  Go  into,  one  on  Every  Side  ascending  with 
Six  Steps.  It  has  twenty  Rooms  which  arc  in  the  Following  Manner. 

At  the  South  on  the  first  Story,  are  two  handsome  Parlours  wains- 
coated  in  the  best  Manner,  between  is  an  Entry  With  Stairs,  The 
Entry  leads  to  a  Handsome  Hall  about  26  feet  Square  (The  West  part 
of  the  House)  On  the  East  is  a  Chappel,  which  is  Twenty  four  feet 
long  &  12  Broad,  These  also  Wainscoated  Very  Neatly.  The  North 
End  of  the  House  is  the  same  to  the  South  (only  with  ^is  Difference 
The  Rooms  arc  plaisterd. 

One  of  the  Rooms  is  appropriated  to  the  Use  of  a  Study  In  which  is 
an  Excellent  Library,  &  a  Charming  Parcell  of  Doctors  Drugs.  The 
other  is  Call’d  the  Servants  &  Children’s  Hall  where  they  Eat  their 
meals.  The  Second  Story  has  eight  Rooms  having  a  Noble  Gallery 
between.  Reaching  from  Stairs  to  Stairs,  four  Rooms  on  a  Side  which 
are  plaisterd  With  Cornishes  On  the  Top,  the  Stairs  Continue  in  the 
Same  Manner  to  the  third  Story  where  are  Six  Rooms  (which  arc 
plaisterd)  all  the  Rooms  are  finishd  Except  one  or  Two  Which 
Want  Chimneys.  The  four  small  Houses  before  Mentiond  are  much 
of  one  Size  being  30  by  20,  fram’d  and  wheather  boarded.  The  first 
on  the  North  Side  is  the  School  House  having  two  Rooms  below,  & 
a  large  one  above— all  which  are  plaisterd  &  Comish’d.  Opposite  to 
this  (on  the  South)  is  the  other  House  built  in  the  same  Manner. 
This  House  is,  where  the  women  Eat,  work  &  Sleep  Seperate  from 
the  Rest  of  the  Family.  A  little  further  are  the  Wash  House  and 
Kitchin  Standing  North  &  South,  besides  Two  necessary  Houses. 

The  Order  of  the  House  (Gent)  is  as  Follows.  Att  five  oClock 
(in  Summer)  and  Six  in  Winter,  the  Bell  Rings  to  Call  all  the  family 
Out  of  their  Beds,  half  an  Hour  is  allowd  to  wash  &  perform  Seerrt 
Duties,  Then  the  Bell  Rings  Again,  to  Call  every  One  to  Publick  Pray¬ 
ers  in  the  Chappel,  The  Person  that  performs  is  either  the  Master  of  the 
House,  or  School  Master.  HE  first  Sings  a  Suitable  Hymn  for  the 
morning  then  Reads  a  Chapter  out  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  then 
Prays  Suitable  To  the  Occasion.  Afterwards  All  Go  to  their  proper 
Work,  The  Children  Some  of  them  Spin,  others  Pick  Cotton  &c. 
at  eight  oClock  the  Bell  Rings  Again,  to  call  all  to  Breakfast  in  the 
Hall  before  mentioned.  After  breakfast  a  Hymn  is  Sung,  then  they 
arc  Discharged.  In  an  Hour  or  Less  the  Bell  Rings  to  Call  to  School 
att  twelve  oQock  it  Rings  to  Dinner  in  the  Same  Manner  as  break¬ 
fast.  At  Two  oQock  it  Rings  for  School  Again  which  Continues 
till  5  oClock.  At  Sun  Sett  the  Bell  Rings  for  Supper.  After  Supper 
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the  family  is  Calld  to  Prayers,  which  is  perform’d  in  the  same  Manner 
as  in  the  Morning  Except  in  the  Room  of  a  Chapter  is  Read  Dr 
Guisess  Paraphrase  Or  Mr  Henry  If  no  preacher  is  Here  Then  the 
Children  Repair  to  Bed,  Each  One  Prays  Extempore  or  else  from 
Some  Scriptural  form  before  He  Lyes  Down. 

In  the  &hool  the  Children  are  Taught  Latin,  Arithmitick,  Write- 
ing,  and  Reading,  and  All  the  Exercises  are  Carried  on  with  Prayer 
before  and  after. 

The  Children  are  Taught  Dr.  Wattss  Catechism  with  the  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Att  present  (Gentlemen)  Here  are  25  Souls,  (Since  Mr  Whitefield 
found  it  necessary  to  Reduce  his  Family)  whereof  eighteen  arc 
Children,  all  Orphans  Except  Two,  which  are  Sent  for  their  Edu¬ 
cation  whose  Parents  pay  for  it.  Here  is  One  School  Master,  2  women 
Servants  &  4  Men  Servants,  2  of  which  are  Lads  Bound  for  a  Certain 
Time. 

In  the  Orphan  House  Hall,  their  [ric]  is  a  large  Board  Hung  Up 
On  which  is  the  Following  Inscription 
Vizt  This  House 

Was  Erected  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord 
1739  by  Contributions  Collected  By 
TTie  Revd  Mr  George  Whitefield.® 

Thus  (Reverend  Gentlemen)  I’ve  Given  You,  as  Particular  &  im¬ 
partial  Account  of  the  Orphan  House  it  Self,  the  Scituation,  &  orders 
of  it,  &  of  every  Thing  belonging  to  it,  as  You  Coud  Reasonably  De¬ 
sire,  &  what  Use  You  May  think  proper  of  putting  This  To,  I  leave. 
If  You  May  Esteem  it  worthy  of  a  Publication,  You  have  Gentlemen, 
Intirely  My  Consent— and  if  any  afterwards  should  Doubt  of  the 
truth  of  any  Thing  I’ve  advanc’d  In  My  Account,  I  woud  only  answer 
and  Say  as  Phillip  to  Nathaniel  Let  them  Come  and  See. 

'  Your  Humble  Servant 

Samuel  Faynyeather 

This  Account  taken  by  me 
at  Bethesday  May  25th 
1748 


S.  Whitefield  began  collecting  contributions  for  the  orphan  house  in 
1739.  He  laid  the  first  brick  on  March  25,  1740. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  DOLLY  LUNT  BURGE 
Edited  by  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr.* 

Part  VII 

Nov.  8th  1864.  To-day  will  probably  decide  the  fate  of  this 
confederacy.  If  Lincoln  is  reelected  I  think  our  fate  is  a  hard  one, 
but  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful  God  &  if  He  sees  that  we  are  in 
the  wrong  I  trust  that  He  will  show  it  unto  us.  I  have  never  felt  that 
Slavery  was  altogether  right  for  it  is  abused  by  many  &  I  have  often 
heard  Mr.  Burge  say  that  if  he  could  see  that  it  was  sinful  for  him  to 
own  slaves,  if  he  felt  that  it  was  wrong,  he  would  take  them  where 
he  could  free  them.  He  would  not  sin  for  his  right  hand.  The  purest 
&  holiest  men  have  owned  them  &  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  Scriptures 
which  forbids  it.  I  have  never  bought  nor  sold  &  have  tried  to  make  life 
easy  &  pleasant  to  those  that  have  been  bequeathed  me  by  the  dead. 
I  have  never  ceased  to  work,  but  many  a  Northern  housekeeper  has 
a  much  easier  time  than  a  Southern  matron  with  her  hundred  negroes, 
nth  Finished  hauling  in  my  com.  Have  made  about  1200  bushels. 
Have  900  put  up  but  how  uncertain  whether  1  keep  it.  Commenced 
digging  potatoes.  Cool  &  pleasant. 

1 2  th  Warped  &  put  in  dresses  for  the  loom.  Oh,  this  blockade  gives 
us  work  to  do  for  all  hands. 

13th  Been  to  Sandtown  to  church  &  heard  bro  [Albert]  Gray  from 
the  words:  “Rejoice  always  &  in  everything  give  thanks.”  His  best 
sermon  for  the  year.  Mrs.  Glass  rode  as  far  as  her  house  with  me.  Says 
they  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Austin,  her  brother,  who  says  the  Federals 
have  taken  every  thing  from  them  save  a  pot,  plate  &  knife,  that  bed 
&  wearing  clothing  are  all  gone  save  what  they  had  on,  that  they 
regret  that  they  had  not  refugeed  for  they  had  as  well  perished  away 
from  home  as  there. 

14th  Mrs.  Perry  &  Ezzard  came  down  this  morning  to  see  my  cloth 
in  the  loom.  Liked  it  much.  Evening,  Dr.  [John  B.]  Hendrick  &  lady 
called.  Am  digging  potatoes.  Have  a  fine  turn-out. 

15th  Went  up  to  Covington  to-day  to  pay  Confederate  tax.  Did  not 
find  commissioners.  Called  at  Mrs.  [Frances  A.]  Usher’s.  She  is  in 
fine  spirits.  Thinks  refugees  had  better  all  come  home,  that  there  is 
no  danger  from  raiders,  that  the  Federal  army  is  evacuating  Atlanta 
and  returning  North.  Mid  drove  me  with  Beck  &  the  buggy.  Got 
home  about  3  o’clock.  Feel  wearied.  How  very  different  is  Covington 

^Executive  Director  of  the  National  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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from  what  it  used  to  be  &  how  little  did  they  who  tore  down  the 
old  flag  &  raised  the  red  white  and  blue  realize  the  results  that  have 
ensued. 

1 6th  As  I  could  not  obtain  in  Covington  what  I  went  for  in  the  way 
of  dye  stuffs,  &  &  I  concluded  this  morning  in  accordance  with  Mrs. 
Ward’s  wish  to  go  to  the  “Circle.”  We  took  old  Dutch  &  started. 
Had  a  pleasant  ride  as  it  was  a  delightful  day  but  how  dreary  looks 
the  town  where  formerly  was  bustle  &  business.  Now  naked  chimneys 
&  bare  walls,  for  the  depot  &  its  surroundings  were  all  burned  by  last 
summer’s  miders.  Engaged  to  sell  some  Bacon  &  Potatoes.  Obtained 
my  dye  stuffs.  Paid  seven  dollars  a  pound  for  coffee,  five  dollars  an 
ounce  for  Indigo,  twenty  dollars,  I  think,  for  a  quire  of  paper,  five 
dollars  for  ten  cents  worth  of  flax  thread,  six  dollars  for  pins,  &  &c., 
forty  dollars  for  a  bunch  of  factory  thread!  On  our  way  home  met 
bro  Evans  accompanied  by  John  Hinton  who  inquired  if  we  had  heard 
that  the  Yankees  were  coming!*®  Said  a  large  force  was  at  Stock- 
bridge  &  that  a  dispatch  was  received  in  Covington  to  that  effect  & 
that  the  Home  Guard  were  all  called  out.  That  it  was  said  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Savannah.  We  rode  home  chatting  about  it  & 
finally  settled  it  in  our  minds  that  it  could  not  be  so,  probably  a 
foraging  party.  Some  hour  or  so  saw  a  Mr.  Smith  returning  who  had 
been  refugeeing  his  stock  with  them  all  with  him.  1  went  out  &  told 
him  the  report,  but  he  did  not  believe  it.  Just  before  night  walked 
up  to  Jo  Perry’s  to  know  if  they  had  heard  anything  of  the  report. 
He  was  just  starting  off  to  join  the  company,  being  one  of  them. 

17th  Saw  men  going  up  from  below  to  town.  Did  not  believe  the 
report.  Have  been  uneasy  all  day.  At  night  some  of  those  neighbors 
called  who  went  to  town.  Said  it  was  a  large  force  but  could  not  tell 
what  or  where  they  were  going.  They  moved  very  slow.  What  shall 
1  do?  Where  go? 

1 8th  Slept  very  little  last  night.  Went  out  doors  several  times.  Could 
see  large  fires  like  burning  buildings.  Am  I  not  in  the  Hands  of  a 
merciful  God  Who  has  promised  to  take  care  of  the  widow  &  the 
orphan?  Sent  off  two  of  my  mules  in  the  night.  Mr.  Ward  &  Frank 
took  them  away  &  hid  them.  In  the  morning  took  a  barrel  of  salt 
which  cost  me  two  hundred  dollars  into  one  of  the  black  women’s 
gardens,  put  a  paper  over  it  and  then  on  the  top  of  that  leached 
ashes.  Fixed  it  on  a  board  as  a  leach  tub,  daubing  it  with  ashes.  Had 

89.  When  Sherman  began  his  famous  March  to  the  Sea  on  November  15, 
he  divided  his  army  into  two  wings.  The  left  wing,  27,400  strong,  was 
composed  of  Alpheous  S.  William’s  XX  Corps,  which  moved  through  Social 
Circle  and  Madison,  and  Jefferson  C.  Davis’s  xrv  Corps,  which  moved 
through  Covington,  Rendezvous  point  for  the  two  corps  was  Milledgeville. 
See  O.R.,  XLIV,  13-16. 
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some  few  pieces  of  meat  taken  from  my  smoke-house,  Henry  &  James 
.\round  assisting,  &  carried  to  the  Old  Place  &  hid  under  some  fodder. 
Bid  them  hide  wagon  &  gear  &  then  go  on  to  ploughing.  Told  them 
to  hide  all  of  their  things.  Went  to  packing  up  my  &  ^dai’s  clothes. 
Fear  that  we  shall  be  homeless.  The  boys  came  back  &  wished  to  hide 
their  mules.  Said  the  Yankees  camped  at  Mr.  Gibson’s  the  night  before 
&  were  taking  all  the  stock  in  the  country.®*  Seeing  them  so  eager  I 
told  them  to  do  as  they  pleased.  They  took  them  off  &  Elbert  took 
his  forty  fattening  hogs  to  the  old  place  swamp  &  turned  them  in. 
We  have  done  nothing  all  day,  that  is,  my  people  have  not.  1  made 
a  pair  of  pants  for  Jack.  Sent  Nute  up  to  Mrs.  Perry’s  of  an  errand. 
When  he  came  back  said  two  Yankees  met  &  begged  him  to  go  with 
them.  Asked  if  we  had  stock  &  came  to  Mrs.  Laura  Perry’s.  1  sat  for 
an  hour  expecting  them  but  they  went  back.  O,  how  I  trust  I  am 
safe.  Think  the  army  have  gone  down  the  railroad  to  Augusta  & 
will  not  pass  here.  Mr.  Ward  is  very  much  alarmed.  He  is  my  over¬ 
seer.  His  wife’s  father  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Burge.  Their  home  was  in 
Walker  County.  Are  refugees  &  have  been  living  with  me  during  the 
year. 

19th  Slept  in  my  clothes  last  night  as  I  heard  the  Yankees  went  to 
neighbour  [William  S.]  Montgomery’s  thursday  night  at  one  o’clock 
&  searched  his  house,  drank  his  wine,  took  his  money,  &c.  As  we  were 
not  disturbed,  I  after  breakfast  with  Sadai  walked  up  to  Mr.  Jo 
Perry’s,  my  nearest  neighbour’s,  where  the  Yankees  were  yesterday 
to  learn  something  of  their  movements.  Saw  Mrs.  Laura  in  the  road 
surrounded  by  her  Children  seeming  to  be  looking  for  some  one.  Said 
she  was  looking  for  her  husband,  that  old  Mrs.  Perry  had  just  sent 
her  word  that  the  Yankees  went  to  James  Perry’s  the  night  before, 
plundered  his  house,  drove  off  all  his  stock,  &c.,  &  that  she  must 
drive  hers  into  the  old  fields.  Before  we  were  done  talking  up  came  Jo, 
Jim  &  George  Guise  from  their  hiding  place.  Jim  was  very  much 
excited.  Accidentally  1  turned  &  looked  behind  me  and  saw  some 
“blue-coats”  coming  down  the  hill  by  old  Mrs.  Perry’s.  Said  1,  “I 
believe  there  are  some  now.”  Jim  immediately  raised  his  gun  swearing 
that  he  would  kill  them  anyhow.  “No,  don’t,”  said  I,  &  ran  home  as 
fast  as  I  could,  with  Sadai.  I  could  hear  them  holla,  “Halt!  Halt!”  & 
their  guns  in  quick  succession.  O  God,  the  time  of  trial  has  come. 
Give  me  firmness  &  remember  thy  promise  to  the  Widow  &  Orphan, 
“upon  which  TTiou  hast  caused  thy  ^rvant  to  hope.” 

90.  For  an  example  of  the  wanton  destruction  that  took  place  around 
Madison  and  Covington,  see  S.  F.  Flaherty,  Our  Regiment:  A  Hiatory  of 
the  102d  lUinoia  Infantry  Volunteert  (Chicago,  1865),  111-14. 
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A  man  passed  on  his  way  to  Covington.  I  halloed  to  him,  asking 
him  if  he  did  not  know  the  Yankees  were  coming. 

“No!  are  they?” 

“Yes,”  said  I;  “they  are  not  three  hundred  yards  from  here.” 

“Sure  enough,”  said  he.  “Well,  I’ll  not  go.  1  don’t  want  them  to 
get  my  horse.”  &  although  in  hearing  of  their  guns,  he  would  stop 
&  look  for  them.  Blissful  ignorance!  Not  knowing,  not  hearing,  he 
has  not  suffered  the  suspense,  the  fear  that  I  have  for  the  past  forty- 
eight  hours.  1  walked  to  the  gate.  There  they  came  filing  up.*^ 

1  hastened  back  to  my  frightened  servants  &  told  them  they  had 
better  hide  &  then  went  back  to  the  gate  to  claim  protection  &  a 
guard.  But  like  Demons  they  rush  in!  My  yards  are  full.  To  my 
smoke-house,  my  Dairy,  Pantry,  Kitchen  &  Cellar,  like  famished 
wolves  they  come,  breaking  locks  &  whatever  is  in  their  way.  The 
thousand  pounds  of  meat  in  my  smoke-house  is  gone  in  a  twinkling, 
my  flour,  my  meat,  my  lard,  butter,  eggs,  pickles  of  various  kinds,  both 
in  vinegar  &  brine,  wine,  jars,  &  jugs,  are  all  gone.  .My  eighteen  fat  tur¬ 
keys,  my  hens,  chickens,  &  fowls,  my  young  pigs,  are  shot  down  in 
my  yard  &  hunted  as  if  they  were  the  rebels  themselves.  Utterly 
powerless  I  came  to  appeal  to  the  guard.  “I  cannot  help  you.  Madam; 
it  is  the  orders.” 

&  as  I  stood  there,  from  my  lot  I  saw  driven  first.  Old  Dutch,  my 
dear  old  Buggj  horse,  who  has  carried  my  dear,  dead  husband  so  many 
miles  &  who  would  so  quietly  wait  at  the  block  for  him  to  mount  & 
dismount,  &  then  had  carried  him  to  his  grave,  performing  the  sad 
offices  to  dear  Lou—  &  who  had  been  my  faithful  servant  so  many 
years;  then  old  Mary,  my  brood  mare,  who  for  years  has  been  too 
old  &  stiff  for  work,  with  her  three-year-old  colt,  my  two-year-old 
mule  &  her  last  little  baby  colt.  There  they  go!  There  go  my  sheep,  & 
worse  than  all,  my  boys,  my  poor  boys,  are  forced  to  get  the  mules. 

But,  alas!  little  did  I  think  while  trying  to  save  my  house  from 
plunder  &  fire,  that  they  were  forcing  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
my  boys  from  home.  One  (Newton)  jumped  into  the  bed  in  his 
cabin  &  declared  himself  sick,  another  crawled  under  the  floor,  a 
lame  boy  he  was,  but  they  pulled  him  out  &  placed  him  on  a  horse 
&  drove  him  off.  Mid,  poor  Mid,  the  last  I  saw  of  him,  a  man  had  him 
going  round  the  garden  looking  as  I  thought  for  my  sheep  as  he  was 
my  shepherd.  Jack  came  crying  to  me,  the  big  tears  coursing  down 
his  cheeks  saying  they  were  making  him  go.  I  said:  “Stay  in  my 
room,”  but  a  man  followed  in,  cursing  him  &  threatening  to  shoot 
him  if  he  did  not  go.  Poor  Jack  had  to  yeild.  James  Arnold,  in  trying 

91.  This  was  the  XIV  Corps,  which  encamped  that  night  just  east  of 
Covington. 
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to  escape  from  a  back  window,  was  captured  &  marched  off.  Henry, 
too,  was  taken,  I  know  not  how  or  when,  but  probably  when  he  & 
Bob  went  after  the  mules.  I  had  not  believed  they  would  force  from 
their  homes  the  poor  doomed  negroes,  but  such  has  been  the  fact 
here,  cursing  them  &  saying  that  Jeff  Davis  was  going  to  put  them  in 
his  army,  but  they  should  not  fight  for  him  but  for  them.  No  indeed! 
No!  they  are  not  friends  to  the  slave.  VVe  have  never  made  the  poor, 
cowardly  negro  fight  &  it  b  strange,  passing  strange,  that  the  all- 
powerful  Yankee  Nation  with  the  whole  world  to  back  them,  their 
ports  open,  their  armies  filled  with  soldiers  from  all  nations,  should 
at  last  take  the  poor  negro  to  help  them  out  against  this  “little  Con¬ 
federacy”  which  was  to  be  brought  back  into  the  Union  in  sixty 
days  time. 

My  poor  boys,  my  poor  boys,  what  unknown  trials  are  before  you. 
How  you  have  clung  to  your  mistress  &  assisted  her  in  every  way 
you  knew  how.  You  have  never  known  want  of  ^y  kind,  never  have 
I  corrected  them.  A  word  was  sufficient.  It  was  only  to  tell  them 
what  I  wanted  &  they  obeyed.  Their  parents  are  with  me  &  how 
sadly  they  lament  the  loss  of  their  boys.  Their  cabins  are  rifled  of 
every  valuable,  the  soldiers  swearing  that  their  Sunday  clothes  were 
the  white  people’s  &  that  they  never  had  time  to  get  such  things  as 
they  had.  Poor  Frank’s  chest  was  broken  open,  his  money  &  tobacco 
taken.  He  has  always  been  a  money-making  &  saving  boy.  Not  in¬ 
frequently  had  his  crop  brought  him  five  hundred  dollars  &  more. 
All  of  his  clothes  &  Rachel’s  clothes  that  dear  Lou  gave  her  before 
her  death  &  which  she  has  packed  away,  were  stolen  from  her.  Ovens, 
skillets,  coffee-milk,  of  which  we  had  three,  coffee-pots— not  one 
have  1  left.  Sifters  all  gone. 

Seeing  that  the  soldiers  could  not  be  restrained,  the  guard  ordered 
me  to  have  their  things  that  remained  brought  into  my  house,  which 
I  did,  &  they  all,  poor  things,  huddled  together  into  my  room  fearing 
every  moment  that  the  house  would  be  burned. 

A  Mr.  Webber  from  Illinok  &  a  Captain  came  into  my  house  of 
whom  1  claimed  protection  from  the  vandals  that  were  forcing  them¬ 
selves  into  my  rooms.  He  said  he  knew  my  brother  Orrington  of 
Chicago.  At  that  name  I  could  not  restrain  my  feelings  but  bursting 
into  tears  implored  him  to  see  my  brother  &  let  nim  know  my 
destitution.  1  saw  nothing  before  me  but  starvation.  He  promised 
to  do  this  &  comforted  me  with  the  assurance  that  my  dwelling 
house  would  not  be  burned  though  my  out  buildings  might.  Poor 
little  Sadai  went  crying  to  him  as  a  friend  8c  told  him  they  had  her 
doll,  Nancy.  He  begged  her  to  come  to  see  him  &  he  would  give  her 
a  fine  waxen  one.  He  felt  for  me  &  I  give  him  &  several  others  the 
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character  of  gentlemen.  1  don’t  believe  they  would  have  molested 
women  &  children  had  they  had  their  own  way.  He  seemed  surprised 
that  I  had  not  laid  away  in  my  house  flour  &  other  provisions.  I  did 
not  suppose  1  could  secure  them  there  more  than  where  1  usually 
kept  them  for  in  last  summer’s  raid,  houses  were  thoroughly  searched. 
In  parting  with  him  I  parted  as  with  a  friend. 

Sherman  with  a  greater  portion  of  his  army  passed  my  house  all 
day.  All  day,  as  its  sad  moments  rolled  on  were  they  passing,  not 
only  in  front  of  my  house,  but  they  came  up  behind;  tore  down  my 
garden  palings,  made  a  road  through  my  back-yard  &  lot  field,  driving 
their  Stock  &  riding  through,  tearing  down  my  fences  &  desolating 
my  home,  wantonly  doing  it  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  it. 
Such  a  day,  if  I  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  may  God  spare  me  from 
ever  seeing  again! 

Such  were  some  of  the  scenes  of  this  sad  day  &  as  night  drew  its 
sable  curtains  around  us,  the  heavens  from  every  point  were  lit  up 
with  flames  from  burning  buildings!  Dinnerless  &  supperless  as  we 
were,  it  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  fear  of  being  driven  out 
homeless  &  houseless  to  the  dreary  woods.  Nothing  to  eat,  1  could 
give  my  guard  no  supper  &  he  left  us.  I  appealed  to  another  asking 
him  if  he  had  wife,  mother  or  sister  &  how  he  should  feel  were  they 
in  my  situation.  A  Col  from  Vermont®^  left  me  two  men  but  they 
were  Dutch  &  I  could  not  understand  one  word  they  said. 

My  Heavenly  Father  alone  saved  me  from  the  destructive  fire.  My 
carriage  house  had  in  it  eight  bales  of  cotton  with  my  carriage  buggy 
&  harness.  On  top  of  the  cotton  was  some  corded  cotton  rolls,  a 
hundred  pounds  or  more.  These  were  thrown  out  of  the  blanket 
in  which  they  were  taken  &  a  large  twist  of  the  rolls  set  on  fire  & 
thrown  into  the  boat  of  my  carriage  which  was  close  up  to  the  cotton 
bales.  Thanks  to  my  God  the  cotton  only  burned  over  &  then  went  out! 
Shall  1  ever  forget  the  deliverance? 

This  was  after  night  the  greater  part  of  the  army  had  passed.  It 
came  up  very  windy  &  cold.  My  room  was  full,  nearly,  with  the 
bedding  of  &  with  the  negroes.  They  were  afraid  to  go  out  for  my 
women  could  not  step  outside  of  the  door  without  an  insult  from 
them.  They  lay  down  on  the  floor.  Sadai  got  down  &  under  the  same 
cover  with  Sally  while  I  sat  up  all  night,  watching  every  moment 
for  the  flames  to  burst  out  from  some  of  my  buildings.  The  two  guards 

92.  While  this  officer  might  possiblY  have  been  from  Vermont,  there 
were  no  regiments  in  Sherman’s  army  from  that  state.  For  the  organisation 
of  the  Federal  army  in  the  March  to  the  Sea,  see  R.  U.  Johnston  and  C.  C. 
Buel,  eds.,  Battlea  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War  (4  vols..  New  York,  1884- 
1887),  rV,  696-98. 
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came  into  my  room  &  laid  themselves  by  my  fire  for  the  night. 

I  could  not  close  my  eyes  but  kept  walking  to  &  fro  watching  the 
fires  in  the  distance  &  dreading  the  approaching  day  which  I  feared, 
as  they  had  not  all  passed,  would  be  a  continuation  of  horrors. 

2oth  This  is  the  blessed  Sabbath,  the  day  upon  which  He  who  came 
to  bring  Peace  &  good  will  upon  Earth,  rose  from  His  tomb  &  as¬ 
cended  to  intercede  for  us  poor  fallen  creatures.  But  how  unlike  this 
day  to  any  that  has  preceded  it  to  me  in  my  once  quiet  home.  I  had 
watched  all  night  &  the  dawn  found  me  watching  for  the  moving  of 
the  Soldiers  that  were  encamped  about  us.  Oh,  how  1  dreaded  those 
that  were  to  pass  as  I  suppose  they  would  straggle  and  complete  the 
ruin  that  the  others  had  commenced,  as  I  had  been  repeatedly  told 
that  they  would  bum  everything  as  they  pa.^d. 

Some  of  my  women  had  gathered  up  a  chicken  that  they  had  shot 
yesterday  &  they  cooked  it  with  some  yams  for  our  breakfast,  the 
guard  complaining  that  we  gave  them  no  supper.  They  gave  us  some 
coffee  which  I  had  to  make  in  a  tea  kettle  as  every  coffee  pot  is  taken 
off.  The  rear-guard  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Carlow,®®  who 
changed  our  guard  leaving  us  one  while  they  were  passing.  They 
marched  directly  on  none  scarcely  breaking  ranks.  A  bucket  of  water 
was  called  for  &  they  drank  without  coming  in. 

About  ten  o’clock  they  had  all  passed  save  one  who  came  in  &  wanted 
coffee  made  which  was  done  &  he  too  went  on.  A  few  minutes 
elapsed  &  two  couriers  riding  rapidly  passed;  back  again  they  came 
&  this  ended  the  passing  of  Sherman’s  army  by  my  place  leaving  me 
poorer  by  thirty-thousand  dollars  than  I  was  yesterday  morning.  And 
a  much  stronger  rebel. 

After  the  excitement  was  a  little  over  I  went  up  to  Mrs.  Laura’s 
to  sympathise  with  her  for  1  had  no  doubt  but  her  husband  was  hung. 
She  thought  so,  &  we  could  see  no  way  for  his  escape.  We  all  took 
a  good  cry  together.  While  there  I  saw  smoke  looming  up  in  the 
direction  of  home  &  thought  surely  the  fiends  have  done  their  work 
ere  they  left.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  but  soon  saw  it  was  below,  a 
ginhouse  belonging  to  Col  [Weston]  Pitts.  My  boys  have  not  come. 
I  fear  they  cannot  get  away.  Two  of  my  cows  came  up  this  morning 
but  were  driven  off  again  by  the  Soldiers. 

I  feel  so  thankful  that  I  have  not  been  burned  out,  that  I  have 
tried  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  as  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be 
spent.  Eat  dinner  out  of  the  oven  in  Julia’s  house,  some  stew,  no 
bread.  She  is  boiling  some  com.  My  poor  servants  feel  so  bad  at 

93.  The  First  Division  of  the  XIV  Corps,  commanded  by  BrlE.  Gen. 
William  P.  Carlin,  constitntec.  the  rear  guard  and  destroyed  all  bridges 
over  which  it  passed.  OJi.,  XLIV,  168. 
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losing  what  they  have  worked  for.  Meat,  hog  meat,  that  they  love 
bener  than  anything  else,  is  all  gone. 

2 1  St  We  had  the  table  laid  this  morning  but  no  bread  or  butter  or 
milk.  What  a  prospect  for  delecasies!  My  house  is  a  perfect  fright. 

I  had  brought  in  Saturday  night  some  thirty  bushels  of  potatoes  & 
poured  down  in  the  hall  or  passage,  ten  or  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  & 
that  poured  down  on  the  carpet  in  the  hall.  Then  the  few  gallons  of 
syrup  saved  was  daubed  all  about.  A  backbone  of  a  hog  that  I  had 
killed  on  Friday  &  which  the  Yankees  did  not  take  when  they  cleaned 
out  my  smokehouse  I  found  &  hid  under  my  bed  &  this  is  all  the  meat 
I  have. 

Maj.  Lee  came  down  this  evening,  having  heard  that  I  was  burned 
out,  to  proffer  me  a  home.  Mr.  Dorsett  was  with  him.  The  army  lost 
some  of  their  beeves  in  passing.  I  sent  to-day  &  had  some  driven  into 
my  lot  &  then  sent  to  Judge  Glass  to  come  over  &  get  some.  Had 
two  killed.  Some  of  Wheeler’s  men  came  in  &  1  asked  them  to  shoot 
them  which  they  did.  About  ten  o’clock  this  morning  Mr.  Joe  Perry 
called.  I  was  so  glad  to  see  him  that  I  could  scarcely  forbear  embrac¬ 
ing  him.  1  could  not  keep  from  crying  for  I  was  so  sure  that  the 
Yankees  had  shot  him  &  I  felt  so  much  mr  his  poor  wife.  The  soldiers 
told  me  repeatedly  Saturday  that  they  had  hung  him  &  his  brother, 
James,  &  George  Guise.  They  had  a  narrow  escape,  however,  &  only 
escaped  by  knowing  the  country  so  much  better  than  they  did.  They 
laid  out  until  this  morning.  How  rejoiced  I  am  for  his  family.  All  of 
his  negroes  are  gone  but  one  man  that  had  a  wife  here.  TTiev  are 
very  strong  Secesh.  When  the  Army  first  came  along  they  proffered 
to  guard  her  house  but  she  told  them  she  was  guarded  by  a  Higher 
Power  &  did  not  thank  them  to  do  it.  She  says  that  she  could  think 
of  nothing  else  all  day  when  the  army  was  passing  but  the  devil  & 
his  Hosts.  She  had,  however,  to  call  for  a  guard  before  night  or  they 
would  have  taken  everything  out  of  her  house. 

22nd  After  breakfast  this  morning  I  went  over  to  my  graveyard 
to  see  what  had  befallen  that  &  if  it  had  been  molested.  To  my  joy 
I  found  it  had  not  been  disturbed.  As  I  stood  by  my  dead  1  felt  to 
rejoice  that  they  were  at  rest.  Never  have  1  felt  so  perfectly  reconciled 
to  the  death  of  my  husband  as  I  do  to-day  while  looking  upon  the 
destruction  of  his  lifelong  labour.  How  it  would  have  grieved  him, 
how  troubled  him  to  see  such  destruction!  Yes,  theirs  is  the  lot  to  be 
envied.  At  rest,  rest  from  care,  rest  from  Heart  aches,  from  trouble. 

Found  one  of  my  large  hogs  killed  just  outside  of  the  graveyard. 
Walked  down  to  the  swamp  looking  for  the  wagon  &  gear  which 
Henry  hid  before  he  was  taken  off.  Found  some  of  my  sheep.  Came 
home  very  much  wearied,  having  walked  over  four  miles.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
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[John]  Ropemore  called.  Maj.  Lee  came  down  again  after  some 
cattle  &  while  he  was  here  the  alarm  was  given  that  more  Yankees 
were  coming.  1  was  terribly  alarmed  &  commenced  or  rather  packed 
my  trunk  with  clothing  feeling  afraid  that  we  should  be  burned  out 
now.  Maj.  Lee  swore  that  he  would  shoot  &  that  frightened  me  so 
much;  he  was  intoxicated  enough  to  make  him  ambitious.  He  rode 
off  in  the  direction  it  was  said  they  were  coming.  Soon  after  returned 
saying  it  was  a  false  alarm,  that  it  was  some  of  our  own  men.  Oh, 
dear!  Are  we  to  be  always  living  in  fear  &  dread!  Oh,  the  horrors,  the 
horrors  of  war! 

26th  A  very  cold  morning.  Elbert  has  to  go  to  mill  this  morning  & 

I  shall  go  with  him  fearing  that  my  mule  may  be  taken  from  him 
as  there  are  so  many  straggling  soldiers  about. 

Well,  mounted  in  the  little  wagon  I  went  carrying  wheat  not  only 
for  myself  but  for  my  neighbours.  Never  did  1  think  I  would  have 
to  go  to  mill.  Such  are  the  changes  of  life.  History  tells  us  of  some 
illustrious  examples  who  have  done  likewise.  Got  home  just  as  night. 

Mr.  Kennedy  stopped  all  night  with  us.  Has  been  refugeeing  &  on 
his  way  home.  Every  one  we  meet  gives  us  painful  accounts  of  the 
desolation  caused  by  the  enemy.  Each  one  has  to  tell  his  &  her  own 
experience  &  fellow  suffering  makes  us  all  equal  &  all  to  feel  interested 
in  one  &  another. 

Dec.  2 1  St  1864  Went  up  to  Mrs.  Graves’  this  morning  with  Saidee. 
Rode  in  the  wagon  as  Elbert  was  going  to  mill.  Called  to  see  Mrs. 
Peck  before  walking  down  to  Mrs.  Graves’.  Very  cold  I  was  when 
I  got  there. 

Found  Misses  Libbie  &  Hattie.  So  glad  to  see  me.  They  were  so 
lonely  as  Mrs.  Graves  has  gone  to  her  plantation.  We  had  so  much 
to  talk  about  that  night  found  it  unsaid  &  I  tarried  with  them  all  night 
&  ’till  after  dinner  to-day,  the  2  2d. 

22  nd  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  this  month  I  attended  Floyd  Glass’s 
wedding.  She  was  married  in  the  morning  to  Lieut.  Doroughty.  Ex¬ 
pected  to  have  been  [married]  the  week  after  the  Yankees  were  here, 
but  her  groom  was  not  able  to  get  here.  Some  of  the  Yankees  found 
out  that  she  was  to  have  been  married  some  way  &  annoyed  her 
considerably  by  telling  her  that  they  had  taken  him  prisoner,  that  he 
had  just  got  off  the  train  at  the  Circle  &  they  took  him  &  some  said 
shot  him.  They  found  Mrs.  Glass’s  china  &  glassware  that  she  had 
buried  in  a  box  &  broke  it  all  up  &  then  sent  her  word  that  she  would 
set  no  more  fine  tables.  They  also  got  Mrs.  Perry’s  silver. 

Come  home  from  Mrs.  Graves’  this  evening.  Found  all  well  at  home. 
Rebecca  &  Mr.  Ward  kept  house  for  me. 

23rd  Just  before  night  Mrs.  Robert  Rakestraw  &  Miss  Mary  drove 
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up  to  spend  the  nig^t  with  me.  They  have  started  down  into  Jasepr 
having  heard  that  there  were  several  buggies  left  at  Mr.  Whitfield’s 
by  the  Yankees.  Nothing  new.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  Savannah 
has  been  evacuated.  I  hear  nothing  from  my  boys.  Poor  fellows,  how 
I  miss  them! 

24th  This  has  usually  been  a  very  busy  day  with  me  preparing  for 
Christmas,  not  only  for  my  own  tables  but  for  gifts  for  my  servants. 
Now  how  changed!  No  cakes,  pies  or  confectionary  can  1  have.  We 
are  all  sad.  No  loud,  jovial  laugh  from  our  boys  is  heard.  Christmas 
Eve,  that  has  even  been  celebrated  here  with  mirth  &  gayety,  that  has 
wimessed  the  popping  of  crackers  &  the  hanging  up  of  stockings,  is 
one  now  of  sadness  &  gloom.  I  have  nothing  to  put  even  in  Sadai’s 
stocking,  which  hangs  so  invitingly  for  Santa  Claus.  How  disappointed 
she  will  be  in  the  morning  though  1  have  explained  it  all  to  her  why 
he  could  not  come.  Poor  children!  Why  must  the  innocent  suffer  with 
the  guilty? 

25th  Sadai  jumped  out  of  bed  very  early  this  morning  to  feel  in 
her  stocking.  She  could  not  believe  but  she  would  find  something  in 
it.  She  crept  back  into  bed,  pulled  the  covers  over  her  face  &  1  soon 
heard  her  sobbing.  The  little  negroes  all  came  in:  “Christmas  gift, 
mistress;  Christmas  gift,  mistress!”  I  pulled  the  cover  over  my  face 
&  was  soon  mingling  my  tears  with  Sadai’s. 

This  is  the  Sabbath  day.  Though  it  is  a  gloomy,  foggy  morn¬ 
ing  I  went  to  church  to  Shoal  Creek  to  hear  preaching.  Frank  drove 
me  in  the  buggy.  But  few  out.  Elder  Johnny  Montgomery  preach'“d. 
Returned  home  &  eat  my  frugal  dinner  &  have  been  reading  ever  sii: 
Oh,  My  Heavenly  Parent,  give  me  patience  &  grace  to  bear  the 
troubles  &  misfortunes  that  surround  me.  Sanctify  them  to  my  good 
&  may  I  love  the  world  less  &  long  for  my  Heavenly  home  more  & 
more. 

26th  Went  over  to  James  Harwell’s  to  see  if  I  could  get  some  fowls 
&  some  pigs  to  raise  something  to  eat.  Spent  a  pleasant  day  with  them. 
Promised  to  do  all  they  could  for  me. 

29th  Went  to  town.  V’^ery  cold.  Maj.  Lee  will  not  turn  over  to  me 
the  negroes  belonging  to  my  dear  Lou  &  1  went  to  consult  Judge 
[W.  D.]  Luckey  [Luckie]  in  regard  to  it.  He  says  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  done  as  there  are  no  outstanding  debts.  A  man’s 
enemies  are  those  of  his  own  household  &  how  bitter  they  can  be.  I 
have  truly  found  them  so.  Dear  Lou,  you  wanted  me  to  have  them  & 
1  would  be  so  glad  to  keep  them  for  your  sake. 

31st  New  year’s  night.  It  has  been  very  cloudy  &  cold  &  to-night 
is  exceedingly  so  &  how  gloomy  to  me.  I  have  read  &  prayed, 
prayed  for  comfort,  for  aid  &  protection,  but  O,  how  dark  are  my 
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pros{^ts.  Have  watched  die  old  year  out  &  the  New  Year  in,  but 
if  this  year  is  to  be  as  full  of  trials  &  losses  as  the  past  what  will 
become  of  me? 

One  year  ago  to-night  my  dear  father  was  dying,  my  stepmother 
a  few  hours  before  breathed  her  last.  What  scenes  were  enacting  in 
that  distant  home  &  I  here  so  totally  unconscious  of  it.  It  is  my  he^s 
desire  to  meet  them  in  the  Heavenly  Mansion  where  I  trust  they  are  at 
rest! 

Will  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  &  spare  me  another  year!  May  1 
enjoy  more  of  His  presence,  more  love,  more  joy  than  I  ever  have 
done! 

January  ist  1865.  Newton  County.  This  new  year’s  day  is  the 
Sabbath,  the  day  of  the  Lord.  May  I  spend  it  aright,  O  Lord;  may 
I  trust  in  Thee  &  find  Thee  as  an  anchor  to  my  soul  sure  &  steadfast! 
3d  Miss  Amanda  &  Lizzy  Petrie  came  over  to  spend  day.  Clinton 
Lee  came  down  with  a  note  from  his  father  respecting  the  servants. 
I  let  Kit  go  with  him  &  yet  I  do  not  feel  exactly  right  about  it.  I  do 
not  believe  I  ought  to  have  done  it. 

8th  A  cold  day.  Mr.  Ward  went  yesterday  to  see  if  he  could  get  a 
home  at  Mr.  Dilliard’s.  I  sent  for  him  this  morning.  A  Mr.  Park  had 
come  from  Madison  to  see  him  respecting  returning  home  to  Walker 
County. 

9th  Early  this  morning  I  loaned  my  mule  &  buggy  for  Mr.  Ward  to 
go  to  Ransom  Harwell’s.  Soon  after  one  of  the  servants  came  in  & 
told  me  that  I  could  get  some  more  of  my  hogs  by  going  down  to 
Mrs.  Lloyd’s,  that  she  knew  where  they  were  &  would  tell  me.  I 
sent  up  &  borrowed  Mr.  Perry’s  horse,  put  my  saddle  on,  but  my 
riding  skirt  I  found  the  Yankees  had  stolen.  Started  off  in  company 
with  Eb  &  his  cart.  Saw  them  but  they  were  not  mine  &  came  back 
in  as  hard  a  rain  as  1  ever  wish  to  see.  Wet  &  cold.  Oh  me,  how 
desolate  &  gloomy  I  feel.  I  have  ridden  ten  miles  on  horseback  &  am 
wearied.  Changed  my  clothes  &  sat  down  on  the  carpet  before  the 
fire  with  my  head  resting  on  a  chair  &  was  soon  fast  asleep.  Woke 
warmed  &  refreshed  &  thankful  to  my  Maker  for  my  shelter  from  the 
storm  &  for  the  abundance  of  wood  to  make  fires  with.  How  many 
are  suffering  from  exposure  to  the  elements  to-night  while  1  am 
now  sheltered  &  warm. 

loth  Last  night  it  thundered  &  lightened  &  the  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents  all  night.  Everything  is  deluged,  water  courses  all  up,  bridges 
gone,  &  1  fear  great  damage  done. 

Rebecca  &  Ward  both  left  for  Harwell’s.  How  glad  1  am  to  be  once 
more  alone  with  none  but  my  own  family  about  me. 

1 6th  I  have  commenced  Sadai  in  her  books  again  &  to  stimulate  her 
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have  let  come  in  5  of  the  neighbour’s  children  to  study  &  say  lessons 
in  the  morning.  Nothing  encouraging  from  the  army.  Commenced 
breaking  up  land  for  com.  Three  ploughs.  Am  trying  a  mule  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Graham. 

27th  Sent  mule  home  &  started  for  Walton  up  to  Uncle  Len  Fret- 
well’s  to  see  if  I  cannot  buy  one.  Very  cold.  Sent  Sadai  to  Judge 
Glass’s  to  stay  until  my  return.  Eb  drove  me  in  buggy. 

28th  Returned  from  Walton  this  evening.  Brought  a  young  mare 
between  five  &  six  years  old.  Gave  fifteen  hundred  dolkrs  for  her. 
Think  I  shall  be  pleased  with  my  bargain. 

Found  Uncle  Len  much  changed.  He  is  evidently  drawing  near  the 
time  “When  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble,”  seventy  years 
old  he  told  me.  How  many  that  have  started  on  life’s  race  since  he 
did  have  fallen  by  the  way.  He  &  his  wife  have  lived  together  over 
fifty  years. 

29th  Sunday  again.  No  church.  I  am  at  home  reading.  Sadai  teaching 
the  little  negroes  to  read.  I  killed  my  two  hogs  last  Tuesday,  the  24th, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  salt  them  down  upon  account  of  the  extreme 
cold  weather.  The  past  week  has  been  colder  than  any  I  ever  knew 
in  Georgia.  It  was  many  years  ago  a  saying  here  that  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  cold  weather  if  many  came  from  the  North  to  spend  the  winter 
South,  &  we  surely  never  had  so  many  before  &  we  never  had  such 
weather. 

30th  As  the  moon  has  changed  Julia  has  gone  to  making  soap  again. 
She  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  moon  &  never  undertakes  to  boil  her 
soap  on  the  wane  of  the  moon.  “It  won’t  thicken.  Mistress,  see  if  it 
does!”  she  sez.  Too  we  must  commence  gardening  this  moon. 

I  have  felt  a  strong  desire  to-day  that  my  captured  boys  might  come 
home.  Oh,  how  thankful  should  1  feel  to  see  them  once  more  at  home. 

Feb.  2nd  1865  Went  to  pay  my  state  tax  but  did  not  meet  the 
collector.  Am  very  sorry  about  it. 

5th  Mrs.  Graves  sent  me  word  that  we  would  have  preaching  to-day 
but  as  the  day  is  unpleasant,  rainy  &  windy,  shall  not  go.  I  want  to 
hear  a  good  sermon  again. 

April  9th  [  1865I  Went  to  Sandtown  &  Lou’s  servants  were  divided 
between  Sadai  &  self.  Mrs.  Ward  &  infant  came. 

29th  Boys  ploughing  in  the  old  house  field  com.  We  are  needing 
rain.  Just  finished  housecleaning.  Sent  Eb  down  to  Madison  with 
letters  for  Mrs.  Q)ok  to  take  North  with  her  for  my  brothers  & 
sisters. 

Everything  looks  pleasant  again.  The  state  of  our  country  is  very 
gloomy.  General  Lee  has  surrendered  his  army  to  the  victorious 
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Grant  Well,  if  it  will  only  hasten  the  conclusion  of  this  war  1 
am  satisfied.  There  has  been  something  very  strange  in  this  whole 
affair  to  me,  &  I  can  attribute  it  to  nothing  but  the  hand  of  Providence 
working  out  some  problem  which  has  not  been  revealed  to  us  poor, 
erring  mortals.  At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  the  minds  of 
men,  their  wills,  their  self-control  seemed  to  be  all  taken  from  them 
in  a  passionate  antagonism  to  the  coming-in  president,  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  Our  leaders  to  whom  the  people  looked  for  wisdom  were  led 
by  them  into  this,  perhaps  the  greatest  error  of  the  age.  “We  will 
not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us,”  was  their  cry.  For  years  it  has 
been  stirring  in  the  hearts  of  Southern  politicians.  The  North  was 
enriched  &  built  up  by  Southern  labour  &  wealth.  Men’s  pockets 
were  always  appealed  to  &  appealed  to  so  constantly  that  an  an¬ 
tagonism  was  excited  which  had  become  impossible  to  allay.  They 
did  not  believe  the  North  would  fight.  Said  Robert  Toombes:*®  “1 
will  drink  every  drop  of  blood  they  will  shed.”  O  blinded  men! 
Rivers  deep  &  strong  has  been  shed,  &  where  are  we  now?  —  a  ruined, 
subjugated  people!  What  will  be  our  future,  is  the  question  which 
now  rests  heavily  upon  the  hearts  of  all. 

This  has  been  a  month  never  to  be  forgotten.  Events  of  a  lifetime 
have  transpired  within  its  limits.  Two  armies  have  surrendered.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been  assassinated;  Richmond  evacu¬ 
ated  &  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Confederacy,  put  to  grief,  to  flight. 
The  old  flag  has  been  raised  again  upon  Sumpter  &  an  armistice 
accepted. 

May  ist  1865  Commenced  washing  the  wool  the  Yankees  left  me, 
Sally  &  Rachel.  Two  soldiers  called,  dined  with  me.  Said  they  were 
from  Texas  or  at  least  Inglehart  was,  the  other  from  Arkansas,  named 
Goodrich.  They  were  very  bitter.  Went  to  church  to  Sandtown 
yesterday  &  dined  with  Mrs.  Pitts.  Enjoyed  my  dinner  very  much. 
7th  Sunday  evening.  Had  company  every  day  last  week.  Soldiers 
returning  paroled,  returning  to  their  homes.  Last  night  a  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Adams,  refugees  from  Albert,  who  have  been  spending  the  time  in 
Eatonton  called  to  stay  all  night.  I  felt  like  1  could  not  take  them  in. 
I  had  purposely  kept  in  back  part  of  the  house  all  the  evening  with 
my  blinds  down  &  doors  locked  to  keep  from  being  troubled  by 
Soldiers  &  had  just  gone  into  my  room  with  a  light  when  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door  &  wanted  shelter  for  himself  &  family.  1  could 

94.  Lee  surrendered  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  Grant  on  Palm 
Sunday,  April  9. 

95.  deorgla’s  Robert  Toombs  (1810-1885)  was  a  U.  S.  Senator,  Con¬ 
federate  general,  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  powerful  state  politician 
In  the  postwar  years. 
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not  turn  away  women  &  children  so  1  took  them  in,  found  them  very 
pleasant  people.  They  had  government  wagons  along  &  he  had  them 
guarded  all  night.  I  iciT  there  was  something  in  them  which  had  been 
surrendered  &  belonged  to  the  U  S,  but  he  assured  me  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  mules  &  wagons  all  belonged  to  himself.  He  said 
that  he  left  Jeff  Davis  at  Washington  in  this  state  on  Thursday 
morning  last.  His  enemies  are  in  close  pursuit  of  him  offering  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  reward  to  his  captors.**  After  those  people  left  this 
morning  1  prepared  for  church.  On  the  way  1  met  Susan  Harwell 
who  left  me  last  July  to  visit  relatives  in  Alabama.  1  went  on  to 
church  sending  Sadai  back  with  her.  Before  getting  there  1  overtook 
Mr.  Riker,  the  impressing  officer  for  this  district.  He  told  me  the 
U.  S.  troops  were  on  behind  &  it  would  not  be  safe  for  me  to  leave 
my  mule  at  the  church  &  go  in.  1  was  sadly  troubled,  wanted  very 
much  to  go  in,  yet  fearing  to  do  so.  1  however  concluded  to  venture 
&  got  Mrs.  Graves’  boy  to  take  my  buggy  round  into  the  woods  with 
Kit  &  hide  them.  Meeting  with  so  many  obstacles,  1  was  late,  sermon 
had  commenced.  1  took  a  seat  near  the  door  but  did  not  enjoy  the 
services  at  all  for  1  was  all  the  time  looking  &  listening  for  the 
Yankees.  When  services  was  over  I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
my  boy,  buggy  &  mule.  Got  home  at  last  unmolested  but  wearied 
&  full  of  care. 

8th  Miss  Susan  met  Miss  Amanda  last  night  &  this  morning  she  is 
going  over  there  to  spend  the  day.  Mrs.  Pitts  came  up  for  her  wool, 
spent  several  hours.  Mr.  James  Harwell  called  &  rented  some  land 
of  me  for  the  Mitchum  boys.  I  have  some  thought  of  going  to  Macon 
&  trying  to  obtain  some  stock  of  the  Yankees.  Rain,  a  very  little. 

9th  Have  concluded  it  will  not  be  best  to  go  to  Macon.  I  fear  to 
leave  home  as  the  U.  S.  troops  are  all  about  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  are  several  hundred  camped  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  They  are  taking 
meat,  com,  &c.,  but  giving  receipts  for  them. 

14th  Miss  Hattie  r^e  down  tfiis  evening.  Says  they  were  not  badly 
troubled  by  the  soldiers,  that  Dut  has  got  home  &  that  Henry  is  in 
Carolina.  I  expected  to  have  staid  all  alone  last  night  as  Susan  &  Sadai 
had  gone  down  to  see  Rebecca,  but  Shug  Glass  came  over  &  soon 
after,  Mr.  [J.  S.]  Knowles,  our  circuit  preacher,  came  to  spend  the 
night  with  me  so  I  had  plenty  of  company.  1  like  Mr.  Knowles.  We 
agree  upon  a  good  many  contested  topics.  He  loves  the  old  flag  as 
well  as  myself  &  would  be  glad  to  see  it  floating  where  it  ever  has. 
Rebecca  came  home  with  the  girls. 

96.  Davis  arrived  in  WasbinEton  on  the  night  of  May  3  and  resumed 
his  flight  southward  the  next  morning.  He  was  captured  by  Federal  cavalry 
at  Irwinville  on  May  10.  See  O.R.,  XLIX,  pt  1,  pp.  616-67. 
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17th  I  hear  to-day  that  our  negroes  are  all  freed  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  more  than  I  anticipated  yet  I  trust  it  will  be  a  gradual 
thing  &  not  done  all  at  once,  but  the  Disposer  of  All  knows  best  & 
will  do  right. 

2ist  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  my  man  Elbert  to-day  about 
freedom  &  told  him  1  was  perfectly  willing  but  wanted  direction. 
He  says  the  Yankees  told  Maj  Lee’s  servants  they  were  all  free,  but 
they  had  better  remain  where  they  were  until  it  was  settled  as  it  would 
be  in  a  month’s  time. 

25th  This  morning  bro  Knowles  came  for  some  com,  soon  after 
Jessie  Camp  &  Mr.  Dorset  from  Covington  bringing  me  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Comings  with  some  photographs.  How  my  heart  rejoiced  to  once 
more  see  a  long  letter  from  him.  I  have  been  excited  all  day  about  it  & 
it  seems  to  me  that  1  have  seen  father  &  mother,  so  life-like  are  their 
pictures. 

Dr.  Cheney  came  in  the  evening  to  see  me  &  we  had  a  long  talk 
about  carrying  out  the  advice  of  Dr.  Comings  in  regard  to  our 
servants.  We  hear  so  many  conflicting  rumors  we  know  not  what  to 
do  but  are  willing  to  carry  out  the  orders  when  we  know  them. 

28th  Went  to  Mt.  Pleasant  to  church.  Heard  sermon  from  President 
Thomas.  Dined  &  spent  evening  with  Mrs.  Graves.  We  had  a  long 
talk  upon  our  duties,  &c. 

29th  Dr.  [H.  G.]  Williams  from  the  “Circle”  came  this  morning  to 
trade  me  a  horse.  He  tells  me  the  people  below  are  freeing  their 
servants  &  allowing  those  to  stay  with  them  that  will  go  on  with  their 
work  &  obey  as  usual.  What  I  shall  do  with  mine  is  a  question  that 
troubles  day  &  night.  It  is  my  last  thought  at  night  &  the  first  in  the 
morning.  I  told  them  several  days  ago  they  were  free  to  do  as  they 
liked.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  make  some  provision  for  them.  I  thank 
God  that  they  are  freed  &  yet  what  can  I  do  without  them?  They 
are  old  &  young,  not  profitable  to  hire.  What  provision  shall  I  make 
for  them? 

Dec.  24th  1865  It  has  been  many  a  month  since  I  wrote  in  this 
journal  and  many  things  of  interest  have  occurred.  But  above  all 
thanks  be  to  God  for  His  goodness  in  preserving  my  life  &  so  much 
of  property  for  me.  My  freedmen  have  been  with  me  &  have  worked 
for  one-sixth  of  my  crop.  1  have  had  frequent  letters  from  my  kindred 
though  I  have  seen  none  of  them. 

The  refugees,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ward  &  Susan  left  me  the  middle  of 
July  for  their  home  in  Walker.  I  had  a  week  of  sickness  after  they 
left  suffering  from  an  attack  of  Cholera  Morbus.  Aunt  Rhoda  staid 
with  me.  The  second  Sabbath  in  July  a  meeting  commenced  in  Sand- 
town  which  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  many  with  many  additions 
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to  the  church.  We  just  took  our  two  horse  road- wagons  &  took  along 
w  ith  us  all  that  would  go.  I  never  expect  to  see  just  such  another 
time. 

For  the  last  six  weeks  I  have  had  Mr.  John  Cash  here  ginning  & 
putting  up  my  cotton  for  market.  I  have  not  got  it  off  yet  though 
I  have  got  an  advance  of  seven  hundred  dollars  on  it. 

The  first  of  September  visited  Gainesville.  Took  Eliza  &  Sadai 
with  me. 

This  is  a  very  rainy,  unpleasant  day  &  how  many  poor  freedmen 
are  suffering  from  it.  1  know  there  must  be  thousands  exposed  to  the 
pitiless  rain.  Oh,  that  everybody  would  do  right  &  there  would  not 
be  so  much  suffering  in  the  world!  Sadai  &  I  are  all  alone  in  the  house. 
We  have  been  reading,  talking  &  thus  spent  the  hours  until  she  went 
to  bed  that  I  might  play  Santa  Qaus.  Her  stocking  hangs  invitingly 
in  the  comer.  Happy  child  &  childhood  that  can  so  easily  be  made 
happy. 

25th  Sadai  woke  very  early  &  crept  out  of  bed  to  her  stocking.  See¬ 
ing  it  well  filled  she  soon  had  a  light  &  eight  little  negroes  sitting 
around  her  gazing  upon  the  treasures  in  her  stocking  &  everything 
opened  that  could  be  divided  was  shared  with  them.  Then  their 
presents  that  she  had  collected  the  night  before  &  laid  upon  the  table 
were  distributed  amongst  them.  ’Tis  the  last  Christmas  we  shall 
probably  be  together,  Freedmen!  Now  they  will,  I  trust,  have  their 
own  horses  &  be  joyful  under  their  own  vine  &  figtree  with  none 
to  molest  or  make  afraid. 

The  holidays  are  always  sad  to  me  &  as  one  friend  after  another 
departs  to  the  better  land  I  always  at  such  seasons  call  them  to  mind 
&  live  over  again  the  times  we  have  been  together.  We  have  been 
by  ourselves  all  day. 

26th  Disagreeable  day.  Mr.  Cash  who  has  been  living  with  me  for 
the  few  weeks  past  has  returned.  Made  Sarah  a  balmoral  which  she 
found  attached  to  her  stocking. 

27th  Dr.  Cheney  called  &  left  his  daughter  to  play  with  Sadai  while 
he  went  below.  Returned  &  dined  with  me.  Paid  my  account,  18 
dollars  for  fees  this  year.  Rachel,  my  waiting  maid,  has  a  candy 
pulling  tonight.  1  reckon  75  or  a  hundred  negroes  are  there.  I  feel 
very  lonely,  no  white  person  here  but  Sadai  &  little  Lula  Cheney 
whom  we  persuaded  the  Dr.  to  leave  until  to-morrow  evening.  I  feel, 
too,  very  uneasy  fearing  that  something  sad  must  occur  with  so  many 
freedmen  about  me.  I  have  sat  up  until  after  midnight.  How  happy, 
how  joyful  are  they  spending  the  time  dancing,  juba  singing,  playing, 
&c.,  &c. 

28th  Well,  the  night  passed  away  &  with  it  all  my  fears. 
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Jan.  ist  1866  I  live  to  see  the  opening  of  another  year,  thank 
God,  &  may  1  through  its  coming  days  &  weeks  &  months  be  led 
by  my  Father’s  hand.  In  all  that  I  do,  say  &  feel,  may  the  Almighty 
Power  be  recognized  &  felt.  May  1  trust  &  love  Him  with  all  my 
heart  &  if  spared  to  see  the  close  of  the  year,  may  I  feel  that  His 
mercies  &  blessings  have  been  multiplied  &  innumerable.  This  is  a 
rainy  day.  Hired  boy,  Peter,  formerly  belonging  to  Wm.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Frank  [Burge]  married  Lydia  [Glass]  yesterday.  1  gave 
them  a  supper  last  night.  Sadai  came  home  from  Mr.  Glass’s  quite 
provoked  that  I  did  not  send  for  her  yesterday,  but  it  rained  inces¬ 
santly  &  indeed  she  had  to  come  to-day  in  the  rain. 

6th  Went  up  to  church.  Heard  a  very  few  remarks  from  Bro 
Evans.  Went  to  Mrs.  Graves’.  Found  them  all  well.  She  is  very  de¬ 
sponding  about  her  affairs. 

7th  Went  again  to-day  with  Sadai.  Came  home  to  dinner. 

8th  Very  cold  but  went  out  this  evening  to  Mr.  Elliot’s  to  buy  a 
mule.  Did  not  trade.  Called  for  Aunt  Rhoda  to  come  home  with  me, 
but  she  thought  it  too  cold  to  venture  out. 

loth  Aunt  Rhoda  came  to  make  her  annual  visit.  Mrs.  Sue  Harwell 
brought  her  over  as  she  was  on  her  way  home  from  the  wedding  of 
Matt  Elliot. 

22  nd  This  has  been  a  day  of  company,  one  after  another  has  called, 
upon  business  principally.  Mr.  Levit  came  with  some  mules.  I  bought 
two  for  which  I  paid  350  dollars. 

23rd  Went  to  Sandtown  to  pay  for  mules.  Called  on  Mr.  Boland 
about  contracts  &  the  case  of  an  old  woman  who  is  here  &  can  give 
no  account  of  herself,  but  who  is  an  object  of  charity.  What  can 
be  done  with  these  helpless  ones?  Surely  their  former  owners  should 
be  made  to  take  care  of  them  &  not  allow  them  to  wander  about  & 
perish.  Got  home  to  dinner.  Breaking  up  stubble  land.  All  are  at 
work.  Renters  busy.  Received  a  letter  from  bro  William  yesterday. 
24th  Attended  to  my  domestic  concerns  this  morning  &  this  evening 
went  out  to  Dr.  Cheney’s  to  buy  meat  for  Eb.  Aunt  Rhoda  stopped 
at  Mrs.  Jo  Perry’s.  I  sat  later  than  1  ought  &  as  1  started  Sadai  begged 
Lula  to  come  home  with  her.  She  had  to  be  made  ready  so  that  it 
was  nearly  sundown  when  1  left.  Deep  mutterings  of  thunder  told  of 
coming  rain  &  1  hastened  on  but  my  harness  breaking  1  was  detained 
some  time  on  the  road.  It  was  dark  &  raining  hard  when  I  got  home. 
The  storm  seemed  to  increase  in  violence  accompanied  by  vivid 
lightning  &  hail  but  little  did  I  think  of  its  destructiveness  a  few,  just 
three,  miles  hence.  There  was  a  terrible  tornado  bearing  away  in  its 
resistless  might  the  shattered  fragments  of  four  dwellings  &  human 
bodies,  all  whirling  amid  the  darkened  circles  of  a  wrathful  tornado. 
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25th  I  have  read  of  tornadoes  but  never  have  I  seen  anything  like 
this.  As  one  gazes  upon  its  track,  its  appalling  ruin,  its  mutilated 
dead,  its  bruised  &  mangled  victims,  he  is  lost  in  astonishment  that  one 
living  thing  should  have  escaped  its  fury.  As  I  wandered  over  the 
ruins  I  felt  more  than  ever  the  importance  of  frail  humanity  before 
Jehovah’s  breath.  How  sad  the  hearts  of  Colonel  Pitts  &  family  &  of 
Mrs.  Baily.  There  lay  their  dead,  James  &  Margaret  married  but  three 
short  months,  now  cold  in  death  upon  the  same  bed.®’  Lovely  in  their 
lives  &  in  death  not  divided.  Better  thus  than  one  should  grieve  & 
mourn  for  the  other.  There  are  two  others  dead  in  the  village  &  a 
dozen  maimed  &  bruised.  1  came  home  &  sent  a  messenger  to  Oxford 
for  Eld  Branham  to  come  down  to  preach  their  funerals  as  he  had 
married  them  so  recently.  The  boy  returned  late;  the  preacher  was 
not  at  home. 

26th  Mrs.  Perry,  Aunt  Rhoda,  Sada  &  Lula  went  with  me  in  my 
carriage  to  the  funeral.  The  little  town  of  Newton  was  alive  with 
people,  but  O,  the  desolation  of  a  part  of  the  place.  As  the  arrange¬ 
ments  to  bury  could  not  be  ready  until  late  we  visited  the  sick,  looked 
over  the  ruins  &  came  home  to  adore  the  Goodness  that  had  spared 
us.  O  God,  let  the  lesson  sink  deep  into  all  hearts  so  that  if  Thou 
callest  in  the  wind  or  storm  or  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  wherever 
or  whenever,  may  we  be  ready  to  meet  Thee! 

27th  Our  circuit  preaching  at  Mt.  Pleasant  to-day  &  to-morrow.  I 
went  in  my  buggy  &  suffered  much  from  cold.  Dined  with  Mrs. 
Graves.  Came  home  early.  Peter  had  returned  from  town.  01  &  Maz 
still  hauling  wood. 

28th  So  cold  did  not  go  out  to  church  this  morning.  Have  read  & 
wrote  &  done  divers  other  things.  It  does  not  seem  right  to  stay  at 
home  all  day. 

29th  Found  ground  covered  half  an  inch  with  snow  this  morning 
so  not  much  will  be  done  to-day.  Aunt  Rhoda  has  my  warm  comer. 
Went  to  Sandtown  this  evening.  Maz  drove  me  in  buggy  with  the 
new  mule,  the  grey.  Had  contracts  signed  &  approved,  that  is,  made 
with  servants,  done  at  Gay’s  store.  Went  up  to  Mrs.  Gay’s  &  engaged 
board  for  Sadai  &  Lou  Cheney.  Shall  start  them  to  school  next  Mon¬ 
day.  This  is  very  dull  for  farmers. 

{To  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue). 


97.  Local  legend  says  the  young  couple  were  found  locked  in  each  other’s 
arms.  Notes  of  Mrs.  L.  D.  Bolton,  Covington. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  A  GEORGIA  UNIONIST: 

JOHN  G.  WINTER  AND  SECESSION 

Edited  by  LeRoy  P.  Graf  and  Ralph  W.  Haskins* 

Along  with  many  Southerners  during  the  months  of  late 
i860  and  early  1861,  John  G.  Winter,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Columbus,  Georgia,  faced  the  decision  of  remaining  loyal  to 
the  Federal  Union  or  espousing  the  cause  of  the  emerging  Con¬ 
federacy.  Like  many  other  Southerners  inclined  to  cling  to  the 
older  loyalty,  he  initiated  a  correspondence  with  Andrew  Johnson 
of  Tennessee,  whose  vigorous  speeches  in  the  Senate  had  brought 
upon  him  an  avalanche  of  approving  letters  from  men,  both  North 
and  South,  intent  upon  preserving  the  Union.^  The  following 
seven  letters,  written  during  the  ten  months  from  February  19  to 
December  19,  1861,  and  bearing  various  datelines  (Columbus, 
Charleston,  and  Liverpool),  afford  an  insight  into  the  viewpoint 
and  experiences  of  a  Unionist  in  the  deep  South. 

John  G.  Winter,  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1799,  was  by  1853, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  rather  fulsome  account  in  DeBow^s 
Revievjj  known  throughout  Georgia  and  the  neighboring  states 
“for  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
his  untiring  perseverance,  his  great  and  prosperous  undertak¬ 
ings,”*  The  son  of  Joseph  Winter,  a  lawyer,  young  John  left 
school  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  become  a  clerk  in  a  commission 
house  engaged  in  Southern  trade.  After  his  marriage  in  1817,  he 
spent  a  brief  period  in  Kentucky  before  removing  to  Augusta, 
Georgia,  where  he  was  employed  by  an  older  brother.  His  first 
independent  business  venture,  made  possible  by  a  family  legacy, 
was  an  unsuccessful  drygoods  store  in  Augusta.  From  approxi¬ 
mately  1821  until  the  mid-i83o’s  he  was  located  in  Warrenton, 
where  he  began  with  a  small  store  and  gradually  amassed  a 
“snug  fortune.” 

Anticipating  the  economic  difficulties  that  culminated  in  the 
Panic  of  1837,  he  skillfully  extricated  himself  from  his  commer- 

*Member8  of  the  Department  of  History,  University  of  Tennessee,  and 
S^ditors  of  the  Andrew  Johnson  Papers. 
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cial  and  real  estate  investments  in  Warrenton  and  Augusta,  so 
that  he  had  ready  capital  with  which  to  launch  a  venture  in  cur¬ 
rency  exchange,  which  in  turn  led  him  into  banking.  After  a  few 
years  of  experience  with  the  Bank  of  Brunswick,  which  he  oper¬ 
ated  with  notable  success  in  Augusta,  he  purchased,  in  1841,  a 
controlling  vote  in  the  Bank  of  St.  Marys,  located  at  St.  Marys, 
Georgia,  and  at  this  time  about  to  be  liquidated  at  a  loss.*  Within 
less  than  two  years.  Winter  had  not  only  converted  it  into  a 
profitable  enterprise,  but  had  moved  it  to  Columbus,  where  he 
soon  gained  a  reputation  for  civic  responsibility  by  lending  the 
hard-pressed  city  $30,000  at  simple  interest,  thus  saving  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  a  conaderable  sum.  We  are  assured  that,  given  the 
desperate  financial  plight  of  the  city.  Winter  might  have  chosen 
to  use  the  resources  at  his  command  to  enrich  himself. 

It  is  possible  that  his  assistance  to  the  city  in  its  time  of  fiscal 
distress  accounts  for  his  election  as  mayor  in  1844,  less  than  two 
years  after  his  arrival  in  Columbus.  Despite  p>owerful  opposition, 
he  was  chosen  mayor  by  a  large  majority  and  the  following  year 
was  reelected  without  opposition.  These  two  terms  as  mayor, 
together  with  a  six-year  period  of  service  as  a  member  of  a  five- 
judge  county  court  during  his  readence  in  Warrenton,  constitute 
Winter’s  pre-war  experience  as  an  officeholder. 

Perhaps  the  variety  of  his  expanding  business  interests  kept 
Winter  from  a  more  active  career  in  politics.  About  1846  he  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  number  of  enterprises  in  industry  and  later  in 
transportation.  Among  the  manufacturing  establishments  with 
which  he  was  associated  were  the  Variety  Works,  which  began 
as  a  water-powered  timber  procesang  plant  and  seems  later  to 
have  become  a  woolens  mill;  the  Montgomery  (Alabama)  Iron 
Works,  steam-powered  and  employing  a  hundred  or  more  men 
by  the  early  1850’s;  the  Merchant  Mills  (manufacturing  cotton 
and  wool  yams),  one  in  Montgomery  and  the  other  in  Columbus, 
the  latter  water-powered  and  by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
possessing  three  thousand  spindles  and  employing  seventy-five 
hands;  the  Palace  Mills,  established  in  1848  and  soon  obtaining 
“an  effective  comer  on  the  flour  market  with  a  radius  of  one 
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hundred  miles  of  G>lumbus;”*  and  the  Rock  Island  Paper  Mills, 
founded  in  1851  on  the  Alabama  side  of  the  Qiattahoochee  about 
three  miles  north  of  Columbus.  This,  the  last  of  his  manufacturing 
ventures  before  he  turned  his  attention  to  transportation,  would, 
like  so  many  of  his  other  enterprises,  prove  to  be  an  important 
asset  to  the  Confederacy.  Already,  in  i860,  it  was  turning  out 
“800,000  pounds  of  printing,  writing,  and  wrapping  paper,”  the 
product  of  some  eleven  million  pounds  of  raw  materials,  largely 
cotton  waste  from  the  city’s  textile  mills.® 

As  early  as  1846  and  continuing  during  the  1850’s,  he  began 
to  invest  in  railroads  and  plank  roads.  In  the  earlier  years,  in 
association  with  Anderson  Abercrombie,®  one  of  the  men  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  letters.  Winter  was  a  leader  in  the  Alabama- 
chartered  Girard  Railroad  Company,  which  had  Atlanta  as  its 
proposed  terminus.^  At  one  time  he  was  president  of  the  Muscogee 
Railroad  Company.®  His  interest  in  plank  roads  was  reflected 
in  his  presidency  of  one  projected  through  the  wilderness  from 
Wetumpka,  Alabama,  to  the  Tennessee  River,  a  distance  of  165 
miles.® 

Winter’s  financial  well-being  in  the  1840’s  was  reflected  for 
a  time  in  his  possession  of  the  “Bunker  Hill”  estate,  later  known 
as  “Esquiline  Hill.”  This  residence,  ntuated  on  the  “highest  hill 
within  ten  miles  of  Columbus,”  and  having  “a  lovely  view  over¬ 
looking  the  Alabama  Hills,”  was  a  typical  two-storied  southern 
plantation  of  eight  rooms,  with  broad  halls  running  through  the 
center  and  a  commanding  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Bunker  Hill  was  a  part  of  his  extensive  landholdings  valued  at 
$143,000  in  the  census  of  1850.*® 

Apparently  Winter’s  fortunes  declined  somewhat  during  the 
decade  before  the  war.  For  a  time  in  1852  his  Bank  of  St.  Marys 
susf>ended  specie  payments.^^  It  is  possible  that  this  development 
had  something  to  do  with  his  sale  of  the  Palace  Mills  two  years 
later  to  John  L.  Mustian  and  others  for  $50,000.^®  Perhaps  Win¬ 
ter’s  pessimistic  views  as  secession  approached  reflected  not  only 
his  advancing  years  but  the  waning  of  his  prosperity. 

We  have  only  scattering  information  about  Winter’s  activities 
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during  after  the  war.  In  the  midst  of  letters  declaring  his 
^eadfast  Unionism,  he  found  it  expedient  as  a  businessman  with 
property  interests  at  stake,  in  March,  i86i,  to  seek  the  aid  of 
C  G.  Memminger,  in  his  capacity  as  G)nfederate  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  avoiding  the  confiscation  of  a  shipment  of  paper.^* 
Yet  before  the  end  of  that  month,  he  felt  it  advisable  to  leave 
Gilumbus,  making  his  way  to  Liverpool  by  way  of  Charleston. 
Evidently  he  did  not  remain  abroad,  for  early  in  September,  1862, 
he  was  writing  a  letter  of  endorsement  from  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
to  President  Lincoln.^^  A  later  communication,  once  again  from 
England,  reveab  him  exulting  at  Sherman’s  progress  through 
Georgia.^® 

The  following  letters  are  interesting  on  two  counts:  as  they 
reveal  in  general  the  outlook  and  the  activities  of  a  well-to-do 
businessman  in  the  South,  and  as  they  provide  one  man’s  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  temper  of  a  number  of  leading  citizens  of  Columbus. 
Although  Winter  indulges  in  frequent  tirades  against  disunion, 
he  shares  in  the  months  before  Fort  Sumter  the  apprehensions  of 
other  moderates  that  coercion  of  the  seceding  states  may  result 
in  war.  He  is  even  willing  to  contemplate  peaceful  secession, 
rationalizing  it  on  the  ground  that  the  Southern  people  would  in 
short  order  overthrow  the  “designing  perfidious  rascals”  who 
had  disrupted  the  union  and  would  return  to  government  under 
“our  glorious  Constitution.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  makes  use  of  his  letters  to  Johnson  to 
propose  constructive  suggestions  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  treason. 
For  example,  in  his  first  letter  he  recommends  “a  special  oath  of 
allegiance  for  P.  Masters  located  in  the  infected  districts.”  During 
these  same  months,  other  Southerners  corresponding  with  Johnson 
were  dso  emphasizing  the  vital  need  to  rid  the  postal  service  of 
disloyalty.  Later,  he  urges  that  Fort  Pickens  be  held  at  any  cost 
and  that  an  all-out  effort  be  made  to  recover  Pensacola,  not  only 
with  a  view  to  winning  back  Florida,  but  also  to  preserve  for 
Ae  Union  a  vital  base  of  operations  and  conversely  to  deprive 
the  Confederacy  of  its  use.  His  optimistic  confidence  in  the  union¬ 
ism  of  Governor  John  Milton  leads  him  to  advise  that  the  Federal 
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authorities  refrain  from  aggressive  action  against  Florida.  Instead, 
he  advocates  negotiation  with  the  governor. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Georgians  is  Winter’s  estimate  of 
fifteen  men,  all  but  one  of  them  residents  of  the  Columbus  area. 
The  list  probably  reflects  Winter’s  friends  and  associates,  for  a 
number  of  prominent  citizens  are  omitted.  Although  he  suggests 
that  copies  of  Johnson’s  speech  of  early  February,  1861,  replying 
to  Jefferson  Davis  and  Joseph  Lane,  be  sent  not  only  to  “our 
friends  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  them  with  the  facts  to  fight 
the  traitors  with,”  but  also  “to  the  moderates  who  went  over 
from  terror,  but  left  their  hearts  behind  them,”  he  gives  the 
Senator  a  clue  to  the  views  of  the  individuals  involved.  Using 
three  classifications  (A,  B,  and  C),  he  lists  six  of  them  as  “Staunch 
Union,”  five  of  them  as  “either  half  gone,  or  gone  on  the  tongue, 
leaving  the  heart  behind,”  and  three  of  them  as  “rabbid  [nV] 
secession— Secession  being  looked  upon  as  salvation.”^® 

In  searching  for  common  characteristics  that  might  account  for 
the  placing  of  these  men  in  the  several  categories,  we  find  that 
neither  wealth,  occupation,  nor  age  offers  any  guide,  though  place 
of  birth  seems  to  be  of  some  significance.  With  regard  to  wealth, 
John  L.  Mustian,  with  an  estate  of  $270,000  in  “A,”  is  matched 
by  John  Woolfolk  with  $196,000  in  “B,”  and  Early  Hurt  with 
$107,800  in  “C”  At  the  other  extreme  in  each  category  are  Calvin 
Stratton  with  $4,500,  Joseph  L.  Morton  with  the  same,  and  Ware- 
ham  Cromwell  with  $6,700.  Regardless  of  their  attitude  in  the 
secession  crisis,  they  were  for  the  most  part  involved  in  com¬ 
merce-merchants,  cotton  brokers,  and  bankers.  Three,  including 
a  railroad  president,  were  concerned  with  transportation.  Only 
one,  James  Johnon,  a  lawyer  and  later  provisional  governor  of 
Georgia,  was  a  professional  man.  Their  ages  range  from  twenty 
to  eighty,  with  considerable  variation  in  each  of  the  three  cate¬ 
gories.  The  great  bulk  of  them  were  Georgia-born;  however, 
among  the  four  bom  in  the  North,  three  were  in  the  staunch 
Unionist  “A”  classification,  while  the  fourth  was  in  the  “half 
gone”  or  “B”  group. 
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A  later  installment  of  Winter  letters  will  afford  a  glimpse  of 
a  Southern  Unionist  during  the  closing  phases  of  the  war. 

LETTERS 

Columbus  Ga 
feby  19.  61 

Hon  A  Johnston 
U.  S.  Senate 

Washington—  D  Sir—  Your  courageous,  Patriotic  &  States  man  like 
manner  of  discussing  th[e]  diabolical  heresy  of  Secession,  has  excited 
my  warmest  admiration  &  most  profound  gratitude—  I  think  I  am  but 
one  of  Millions  who  entertain  similar  feelings  &  sentiments  &  one  of 
your  strong  Common  sense  will  not  receive  my  humble  endorsement 
otherwise  than  good  naturedly-  I  have  been  so  deeply  interested 
for  months  past  in  th[e]  movement  of  thle]  proffessed  [ric]  Politi¬ 
cians,  that  is,  the  hangers  on  of  the  public  teat,  that  I  have  been 
scarcely  able  to  attend  to  business—  the  rascality  of  the  movement  has 
excited  my  most  intense  disgust  &  the  folly  of  the  People  in  allowing 
themselves  to  be  so  deluded  by  the  base  rebels,  has  creat[e]d  the 
most  painful  apprehensions  for  the  results—  The  Terri  tory  has 
been  the  worst  of  all  Tories  &  now  the  hue  &  cry  of  no  coercion, 
caps  the  climax  &  I  think  will  demolish  the  Stars  &  Strip[e]s  &  bury  the 
American  Eagle  so  deep  that  none  shall  live  to  see  him  resur[r]ected— 
I  have  always  believed  in  the  adage  that  ‘truth  is  mighty  &  will  pre¬ 
vail’,  but  I  fear  I  have  lived  to  see  the  Converse  of  the  proposition 
realized—  If  the  People  do  really  believe  that  the  protection  of  ones 
property  by  force  of  arms  when  the  robber  uses  both  force  &  fraud 
to  deprive  the  real  owner  of  its  possession,  is  coercion  by  the  Party 
assailed,  then  there  is  no  limit  whatever  to  the  gullibility  of  the 
People  &  the  theory  that  man  is  smart  enough  to  govern  himself  has 
culminated  as  a  most  stupendous  &  magnificent  humbug—  A  delusion 
&  I  fear  will  prove  in  this  country  &  in  our  day,  a  most  disastrous 
one— 

1  am,  (or  shall  be  in  a  few  weeks)  62  years  old—  served  my  country 
in  a  very  small  way  in  1814—  That  is  by  working  as  a  volunteer  in 
throwing  up  redoubts  near  N  York,  to  defend  the  City  against  British 
forces  that  were  supposed  to  be  en  route  from  Washington—  At  a 
time  when  every  man  (nearly)  &  every  Boy  entirely,  felt  that  the 
the  maxim  of  ‘United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall’,  was  a  truism  &  when 
not  a  soul  could  be  found  who  would  gainsay  the  verity  of  the 
maxim [.]  I  have  resided  in  Georgia  44  years  &  raised  a  large  family 
of  Georgians  &  for  30  years  have  combatted  these  nullifiers  &  sc- 
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cessioniscs  in  my  humble  way—  I  trust  therefore  you  will  excuse  the 
liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you  without  th[el  formality  of  an  intro¬ 
duction  [.]  my  excuse  is  a  fervid  love  of  the  Institutions  of  Washington 
&  a  painful  anxiety  for  th[e]  welfare  of  a  numerous  progeny  that 
are  all  natives  of  this  State  &  the  adjoining  one  of  Alabama—  I  wish 
to  make  a  suggestion  &  hope  you  will  not  think  me  presumptuous  to 
do  so—  The  P.  Off  is  terribly  in  th[e]  way  of  th[el  rebels—  To  abolish 
them  directly  by  law,  or  by  authority  of  law,  may  disaffect  our 
friends,  who  in  truth  are  in  the  actual  majority—  1  think  they  can  be 
reached  by  an  indirection  perfectly  &  without  irritating  our  friends— 
Get  up  a  special  oath  of  allegiance  for  P.  Masters  located  in  the  infected 
districts—  1  would  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  well,  to  make 
them  give  new  securities  residents  of  States  not  in  a  state  of  re¬ 
bellion—  My  opinion  is  that  a  suspension  of  mail  facilities  arising 
from  the  P  Masters  refusing  to  take  such  an  oath  as  is  really  requisite 
for  Governmental  protection,  will  create  a  revulsion  of  popular 
feeling  which  will  overthrow  the  usurpers—  I  doubt  whether  any  thing 
more  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  named,  than  to  require 
ail  P  Masters  in  the  seceded  States,  to  be  re-swom,  for  I  believe  the 
oath  prescribed  places  the  State  subordinate  to  the  U.  S.—  an  oath 
which  would  place  th[e]  rattlesnake  &  the  crescent  beneath  the 
Stars  &  Stripes  would  be  too  humiliating  for  the  compatriots  of  Quattle- 
bum  &  chesnut^^  &  every  mothers  son  of  them  would  be  compelled 
by  ‘vox  populorum’,  to  shut  up  shop—  The  men  now  in  power,  have 
not  the  capacity  to  construct  &  carry  on  with  any  degree  of  regularity, 
a  postal  system—  If  they  can  only  sail  the  Ship  of  State  long  enough 
to  make  a  practical  ei^bidon  of  the  difference  between  talkers  & 
actors,  the  Border  States  will  be  very  far  from  joining  &  cerving  [nr] 
under  such  a  set  of  (business)  asses— 

I  do  not  suppose  that  you  can  convert  my  letter  to  any  useful 
purpose  &  hardly  dare  to  hope  that  my  suggestions  will  prove  worthy 
of  your  acceptance—  But  do  with  it  as  you  please,  even  to  Committing 
it  to  the  flames,  but  dont  repeat  my  sentiments  as  mine,  for  tlm 
climate  is  dangerous  &  I  might  not  be  permitted  to  live  to  see  the 
rascals  brought  to  Justice [.]  1  am  in  the  habit  yet  of  speaking  my 
mind,  but  to  know  that  I  had  held  counsel  with  a  *’Black  Republican’y 
would  bring  down  upon  my  head  the  vials  of  their  wrath  &  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  thing  but  my  blood  could  cool  down  their  indig¬ 
nation—  Every  body  is  a  Black  Republicafn]  now  that  it  is  not  in  favor 
of  the  Confederate  States  &  its  usurpers  &  Dictators— 

Hoping  that  you  may  achieve  the  most  abundant  success  in  your 
Defence  of  our  Common  Country  &  live  to  see  its  enemies,  and 
especially  •  her  traitorous  '  sons  reap  the  proper  reward  of  their 
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treachery  to  the  best  Government  that  the  world  ever  saw,  is  the 
honest  &  earnest  wish  of  Yr  mo  obdt 

hble  Svt 

John  G.  Winter 

Columbus  feby  28,  1861 

My  dear  Sir  1  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  speech.^*  It  is  a 
crusher—  many  facts,  to  me,  were  new  &  curious—  Your  replies  to 
Davis  &  Lane  precluded  any  other  rejoinder  than  the  one  which  Davis 
made—  I  feel  desirous  that  the  Pamphlet  should  be  circulated  in  this 
part  of  the  Country,  among  our  friends  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
them  with  the  facts  to  fight  the  traitors  with  &  to  the  moderates 
who  went  over  from  terror,  but  left  their  hearts  behind  them—  In 
my  list  I  will  designate  the  Politics  of  the  Parties—  So  that  you  can 
exercise  your  discretion  as  to  the  policy  or  propr[i]ety  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions— 

If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  let  the  Cotton  States  go  on  the  solitary 
condition  that  they  should  maintain  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment— my  reasons  are  manifold—  If  the  Ballot  Box  is  left  open,  we 
should  vote  ourselves  back  within  two  years—  The  experiment  would 
terminate  its  miserable  existence  in  a  short  period  of  time  8c  Yancey 
8c  Co.  would  be  buried  tw[o]  thousand  fathoms  deep  beneath  its 
ignominious  ruins—  In  the  next  place,  the  establishment  of  a  despotism 
here,  would  create  the  necessity  for  one  in  the  other  States—  The 
hydra  headed  Republic  could  not  withstand  the  attacks  of  a  talented 
Military  despot,  at  an  odds  of  half  a  dozen  to  one—  I  doubt  wheth[er] 
Jeff  Davis  is  a  Louis  Napoleon,  but  either  of  the  Napoleons  could 
take  the  Cotton  States,  as  weak  as  we  are  8c  conquer  the  balance  of 
the  States  by  assaulting  them  in  detail—  If  Clay  8c  Adams  had  not 
made  Peace  in  1815,  which  they  did  most  ingloriously  by  ignoring 
the  cause  of  the  war,  under  the  Secession  pressure  of  N  England, 
the  Republic  would  have  lost  first,  all  the  Eastern  States,  then  the 
middle  States  8c  then  old  England  [could?]  have  done  what  she  liked 
with  the  South- 

Let  the  South  go,  even  to  the  last  Cotton  State,  protect  the  People 
of  the  South  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  military  despost  [r/V],  8c 
I  will  guarantee  that  the  indignation  of  the  People  would  hurl  the 
Freebooters  into  everlasting  infamy,  if  they  did  not  hurry  them  into 
another  world—  It  is  a  bitter  Pill  to  swallow,  but  if  the  friends  of  the 
Union  could  swallow  the  Pill,  we  should  reconstruct  the  handi  work 
of  our  Fathers  8c  close  up  for  many  a  long  year,  the  cracks  which 
have  been  made  in  our  glorious  Consdtudoii  by  designing  perHdious 
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rascals-  The  poor  deluded  followers  of  the  Traitors  begin  to  wince 
under  the  operations  of  the  hew  Tariff  &  the  tall  saleries  [ric]  which 
short  men  have  voted  themselves [.]^* 

Pray  forgive  the  inflection  of  my  crude  wr[i]ting  &  believe  me 

Yr  devoted  Svt 
John  G.  Winter 

P.  S.  1  was  told  to  day  by  a  friend  that  you  were  the  only  Southern 
member  of  the  Senate  that  recognizea  Mr  Lincoln  when  he  vis[i]ted 
that  honorable  body—  Nobly  and  courageously  done  upon  your  part 


&  the  reverse  is  upon  them[.] 

John  L.  Mustian  Columbus  A 

W.  L.  aark“  ”  A  ' 

W.  R.  Brown"  ”  A 

Calvin  Stratton"  ”  A 

Justice  Morton  **  ”  B 

Col.  Jno  Woolfolk"  ”  B  . 

General  Anderson  Abercrombie  A 

Wm.  F  Luckie"  ”  B 

Wareham  Cromwell"  C 

Col.  Jos.  B  HUl"  B 

Hon  Jas  Johnson"  B 

Early  Hurt  Esqr"  C 

C.  N.  Terry"  A 

all  the  above  reside  in  Columbus— 

G  W  Winter*^  Augusta  Ga.  C  , , 

A— Staunch  Union 


B— either  half  gone,  or  gone  on  the  tongue,  leaving  the  heart  behind— 
C— rabbid  [n'c]  secession— Secession  being  looked  upon  as  salvation 
S.  Woodfield— Manager  Rail  Road— Columbus  Ga 


Book,  News,  and  Wrapping  Paper,  of  best  qualities,  for  sale.  Orders 
promptly  filled.  Cash  paid  for  clean  Linen  and  CoRon  Rags. 
Also,  for  old  Hemp  and  Gunny  Bagging  and  Rope. 


Rock  Island  Paper  MDls  Co." 
Columbus,  Ga.,  Mch  iz  i86i" 


Hon  C  G  Memminger 
Secy  Treasury 
C.  S.  A 

Montgome[r]y— Ala.  Sir—  Some  twelve  months  since,  we  consigned 
to  a  House  in  Nashville,  for  sale  on  our  a/c  a  lot  of  Book  Paper— on 
the  8th  Ulto,  finding  it  could  not  be  sold,  we  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
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turned  to  us— our  Correspondent  did  not  ship  it  from  Nashville, 
Untir  Alch  8— for  the  reason  that  the  R  Road  was  so  blocked  up  that 
he  c()uM  not  execute  the  order  for  return  previous  to  that  time.  As 
it  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  goo^  actually  bought  on  or 
before  th[e]  28th.  of  february,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  in  the 
premises  &  1  am  looking  for  the  shipment  to  be  stopped  somewhere 
on  the  Road  in  this  State—  Will  you  please  favour  me  with  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  premises  &  such  directions  to  your  Customs  officials,  as 
will  clear  me  of  the  apprehended  difficulty—  As  a  matter  of  course 
there  can  be  no  duty,  but  without  special  instructions  from  the 
Department,  the  goods  are  liable  to  be  put  in  Store,  as  they  do  not 
come  within  the  letter  of  the  law  of  free  goods. 

very  respectfully 
Yr  very  obt  St 
John  G.  Winter 
Pr 

Columbus  Mch  18.  61 

Dr  Sir—  The  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  is  doubtless  a  necessity  &  a 
most  deplorable  one  at  that—  The  Devils  will  send  up  a  shout  of 
exultation  at  the  degradation  of  the  Stars  &  Stripes,  which  will  reach 
the  lowermost  dept^  of  the  infernal  regions—  But  if  th[e]  administra¬ 
tion  will  reestablish  th[e]  Flag  in  th[e]  Bay  of  Pennsa,  [Pensacola]** 
it  will  give  us  a  hurrah  which  will  a{s]cend  to  th[e]  third  heaven— 
It  will  be  policy  to  give  our  side  the  conclusion  &  that  right  quickly— 
If  we  can  take  &  hold  Pennsa.,  we  will  effectually  check  the  big 
Steal  on  the  Ocean—  They  cannot  use  Steamers  without  Coal  Depots— 
Pennsa.  will  be  as  it  has  been,  just  th[el  place  for  that,  &  our  Steamers 
can  catch  their  boasted  Yankee  Pirateers  [ric]  as  fast  as  they  can  put 
them  afloat—  The  lawful  hanging  of  a  dozen  of  those  enterprising 
Gentlemen,  will  estop  the  operation—  Let  Government  secure  itself 
well  at  Pennsa.,  firmly  collect  the  revenues  &  the  Traitors  will  ex¬ 
haust  their  naval  Power  at  Pennsa.  &  I  see  not  how  Qvil  war  can  be¬ 
come  general—  Pennsa.  will  not  only  be  with  them  a  point  of  honor, 
but  a  stem  necessity—  The  independence  of  the  Cotton  States  Can 
never  be  any  thing  but  nominal,  whilst  Key  West,  Tortugas  &  Pennsa. 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  Foreign  Power—  Secure  them  &  secure  the 
mouth  of  th[e]  Chessapeake  fric]  &  the  American  Eagle  is  safe—  But 
men  who  are  placed  there  should  be  thoroughly  opposed  to  seces¬ 
sion-men  of  my  views  &  I  believe  yours,  who  look  upon  secession 
as  damnation  to  human  liberty  here  &  elsewhere— as  the  culmination 
of  every  evil  now  complained  of,  or  by  the  Secessionists  really  or 
feignedly  apprehended,  &  yet  ten  thousand  others  not  now  dreamed 
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of—  The  Anglo  saxon  machine  is  a  powerful  one  &  when  the  restraints 
of  law  &  order  shall  have  been  removed,  he  will  be  found  as  energetic 
in  robbery  &  murder  as  he  has  been  in  the  arts  of  peace  &  in  treading 
its  virtuous  paths— 

Please  accept  my  reflections  as  the  offerings  of  a  heart  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  VVelfare  of  my  Country  &  not  the  offsp[r]ing  of 
vanity—  If  I  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  offer  any  (even  th[e] 
smallest)  idea  of  value,  I  shall  be  agreeably  disappointed  [nV:]  &  you 
will  only  be  acting  your  natural  part  in  adopting  it  in  spite  of  its 
humble  origin [.]  I  wUl  excuse  you  from  any  ceremonial  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  my  letter,  as  your  time  must  be  fully  occupied  with  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  things— shouldyou  have  occasion  to  write  me,  please  let  it  be 
without  your  frank—  Tne  infernal  ruffle  shirt  mob  in  this  country 
have  got  the  hue  &  cry  upon  you  &  it  is  about  as  much  as  a  mans  life 
is  worth  to  be  identified  as  your  supporter—  1  trust  the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  be  looked  upon  as  one  who  saved  the  good  old  Ship 
of  State  by  standing  firmly  to  your  post  in  the  hour  of  her  extremity— 
when  honors  justly  your  due  will  be  showered  upon  you,  instead 
of  the  obloquy  which  is  now  your  portion  throughout  the  Cotton 
States— 

Let  Pennsacola  [n’e]  be  the  field  of  blood,  if  nothing  but  blood  will 
satisfy  &  they  will  have  neither  blood  nor  money  to  expend  else¬ 
where—  My  opinion  is  that  they  are  making  large  calculations  on 
robbing  the  California  Steamers— “ 

To  catch  them  at  it  &  to  hang  the  ring  leaders  as  Pirates,  will  be 
a  terrible  blow  up  their  prestige—  Let  them  make  the  fights  &  let 
uncle  Sam  whip  them  &  the  cry  of  Coercion  will  not  Save  them  from 
ruin  &  degradation.  Pennsa.  is  a  far  better  point  for  a  fight  than 
Charleston—  The  title  to  that  property  is  beyond  the  reach  of  so¬ 
phistry— 3s  it  was  never  in  the  State  of  Florida,  they  cannot  alledge 
[ric]  that  it  was  ceded  by  Florida  for  certain  purposes  &  the  bargain 
being  violated  it  reverts  to  the  grantor—  It  is  a  surer  fight  &  success 
is  vitally  important—  To  us  a  cheaper  fight—  To  them  a  dearer  one 
&  more  remote  from  reinforcements—  The  expenses  of  an  army  large 
enough  to  tempt  them  to  make  th[e]  attack,  would  rapidly  exhaust 
the  finances  of  the  Confederate  States—  If  they  cannot  collect  their 
revenues  &  persevere  energetically  in  their  efforts  to  take  Pickens, 
the  Fall  elections  will  hurl  them  from  power—  The  outs  have  Com¬ 
menced  gr[o]wling  &  by  the  time  th[el  next  elections  come  around 
they  will  cry  aloud. 

TTie  weakness  of  Buchannon  (j/c(  &  the  wickedness  of  Floyd**  & 
his  compeers  have  placed  the  Country  in  a  horrid  dilemma,  but  1  hope 
tfiere  is  enough  of  wisdom  &  virtue  left  on  th[e]  side  of  th[e]  land 
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of  Washington  to  stay  the  tide  of  rapine  &  murder  which  is  threaten¬ 
ing  to  en^f  in  everlasting  ruin  the  happiest  People  up>on  the  face 
of  Gods  Earth— 

R«pectfully 
&  Truly  Yr  devoted 
Sen. 

John  G.  Winter 

It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  if  there  were  a  fair  vote  taken  in  this 
part  of  the  Countiy,  untrammeled  by  terror ^  there  would  be  found 
a  large  majority  against  the  Seceders  &  in  favour  of  reconstruction— 
All  the  gains  are  for  us  &  there  have  been  some  recent  converts  who 
object  to  the  tariff  &  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money—  Every  time 
they  lose  a  fight,  they  will  lose  ten  thousand  votes[.]  Success  makes 
the  man,  the  want  of  it  the  fellow—  The  adage  will  fit  Yanc[e]y, 
Davis,  Toombs  &  Co  as  well  as  oth[er]  folks— 

P.  S.  Just  rumoured  that  the  Cabinet  has  determined  not  to  evacuate 
Fort  Sumpter  [ric]—  To  be  repulsed  there  will  I  fear  ruin  every 
thing—  will  encourag[e]  th[e]  disorganizers  in  the  Border  States  & 
enable  them  to  carry  their  point—  But  if  given  up  &  the  Traitors  im- 
medately  Castigated  at  Fort  Pickens,  would  have  counteracted  the 
damage  to  our  prestige  at  the  evacuation—  But  I  suppose  they  know 
best—  If  they  win  the  fight,  all  right  &  I  trust  in  God  they  will— 
If  they  do,  it  will  be  a  crusher  &  no  mistake— 

Charleston  Mch  27.  61 

My  dear  Sir  I  have  been  here  one  day  &  it  makes  me  heart  sick  to 
listen  to  [the]  exulting  tone  in  which  the  fire  eaters  speak  of  their 
success  &  of  th[e]  seeming  imbecility  of  our  Government-  They  are 
boasting  now  that  they  will  throw  out  Anderson®’  &  also  Slemmer*®— 
the  apparent  faltering  of  the  Govemme(n]t  is  adding  strength  to  their 
cause  &  weakness  to  ours—  Human  nature  does  not  like  to  tie  to  a 
conce[r]n  in  that  exhibits  signs  of  weakness—.  This  is  a  strong  govem- 
m[e]nt  &  will  overcome  a  weak  one  of  ten  times  its  size  in  number, 
money  &  oth[er]  warlike  appliances.  If  they  degrade  us  at  Pickens, 
our  cause  is  lost  past  all  hope—  The  Borde[r]  States  will  be  lost  if 
[the]  Government  dont  prove  that  it  has  strength  enough  to  protect 
its  adherents—  ‘Moral  suasion’  is  not  the  treatment  for  Lunatics  & 
robbers—  Stripes  until  they  see  the  Stars,  is  the  only  medicine  which 
will  answer— 

Hastil[y] 

Yrs  tly 
J  G  W 
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1  dare  not  write  my  name  in  full—  1  •wish  to  live  for  my  Country  ^  &  see 
the  Rascals  out  to  the  bitter  end— 

Liverpool  Dec.  13,  1861. 

Hon.  Andrew  Johnson 

U  S  Senate 

•  •  •  •  I  do  not  see  that  John  Bull  has  softened  his  bellowing  one 
atom,”  He  has  got  a  smell  of  blood,  &  it  would  seem  as  tho^h  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  surfeit  of  the  same  article  can  abate  his  rage.  The  most 
prevalent  opinion  appears  to  be  that  he  will  vindicate  his  honor  by 
acknowledging  the  Pirates  &  Robbers  of  the  Sunny  South  as  Inde¬ 
pendent  &  break  the  blockade,  &  leave  it  to  us  to  declare  the  war.  If 
this  be  his  game,  I  hope  he  will  meet  with  no  other  obstructions  than 
the  shore  [?]  Fleet,  &  that  our  government  will  not  permit  for  the 
present  anything  to  interfere  with  the  one  great  object  of  crushing  out 
the  rebellion.  One  at  a  time  is  as  much  as  we  ought  to  think  about; 
but  after  we  dispose  of  the  Rebellion  &  some  of  the  Rebels,  I  vote 
for  turning  our  attention  to  this  gallant  band,  who  are  raging,  for  a 
fight  with  a  cripple  whom  they  dare  not  assault  when  sound.— 

I  have  terrible  forebodings  of  the  consequences  of  a  war  with  Eng¬ 
land  at  this  time.  It  will  create  a  fury  at  the  North  that  will  manifest 
itself  I  apprehend,  by  arming  the  slaves.  That  bids  fair  to  be  followed 
by  a  ivar  of  races,  the  southern  white,  against  the  Southe[r]n  Black 
man.  Should  that  War  ever  be  inaugurated  &  spread  to  any  extent, 
like  a  fire  in  the  Prairie  it  will  never  cease  until  the  whole  shall  have 
been  destroyed.  A  Peace  bathed  in  blood  of  fo  [four?]  millions  of 
unoffending  Africans,  is  enough  to  sicken  the  heart  to  think  of.  It  is 
one  of  the  heart  rending  consequences  which  I  dreaded  before  the 
War  commenced,  &  I  have  seen  nothing  as  yet  to  make  the  dread  the 
less. 

Excepting  the  difficulty  with  the  British  Cabinet,  the  prospects 
are  very  encouraging  for  an  early  termination  of  the  conflict. 

I  see  that  Governor  Milton”  of  Florida  has  forbidden  Florida 
soldiers  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  other  States,  &  orders  the  arrest  of 
such  Persons  as  attempt  to  enlist  his  subjects  for  service  in  other 
States.  This  is  significant.  As  he  has  but  a  handful  of  men  all  told, 
he  is  not  able  to  defend  himself.  Other  States  after  his  proclamation 
will  of  course  not  allow  their  soldiers  to  defend  him;  ergo,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  resist  the  U  S.  troops  which  will  be  sent  there.  It  is  plain 
therefore  that  he  is  fixing  to  have  no  more  men  than  such  a  body  as 
can  without  disgrace  to  their  Commander  in  Chief,  surrender  to  such 
a  force  as  he  Imows  the  U  S  will  shortly  send  into  Florida.  He  is 
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known  to  have  Union  proclivities,  &  is  arran^g  to  indulge  them 
without  discount.  Whenever  U.  S.  forces  take  Femandina  with  20,000 
men  &  Milton  is  called  upon  to  surrender,  to  the  Government,  he  is 
going  to  do  it  I  think  very  promptly.  Of  course  he  will  want  to  make 
terms,  &  I  hope  '‘temu  vnll  be  made  to  ««>’[.]  Let  one  State  come  in 
bodily  &  the  others  will  follow  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

I  see  it  suggested  that  our  Government  will  send  a  military  Governor 
to  Florida.  I  doubt  whether  this  is  the  best  plan.  The  Chiuter  which 
made  her  a  State,  being  violated  deliberately,  should  be  repealed  & 
then  a  Governor  appointed  as  usual;  an  election  for  Members  of  the 
Legislature  ordered  &  held  under  the  auspices  of  a  Loyal  Governor— 
she  would  then  start  straight.  It  would  be  better  yet  if  Milton  could  be 
secured  to  the  federal  interest,  &  the  legislature  now  in  power  union¬ 
ized,  which  I  think  could  be  done  through  him  if  he  would  go  into  it. 
I  think  he  &  Yulee  could  both  be  interested  in  restoring  Flonda  to  her 
allegiance— 

I  have  been  traveling  about  considerably  &  I  am  pained  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  only  Party  in  this  Country  whose  voice  is  not 
for  War  is  the  John  Bright’s  Party,^^  &  that  is  comparatively  very 
small.  All  the  others  want  to  have  a  Kick  at  the  Dead  Lion  (as  they 
think)  [.]  They  have  not  had  such  a  chance  in  many  a  day,  &  their 
desire  to  improve  it  is  quite  irrepressible  &  rampant. 

In  haste 

(Signed)  John  G.  Winter 

Hon  Andrew  Johnson 
Washington  D  C. 

Sir.  By  request  of  Mr  John  G.  Winter,  I  send  you  above  copy  of 
a  letter  we  have  just  recieved  [sic]  from  him. 

Yours  R^y 
S  W  Thomas 

New  York  Dec  30/61 

Liverpool  Dec  19.  1861 

My  dear  Sir—  You  may  recellect  [ric]  me  as  one  who  wrote  you 
several  letters  rom  Columbus  Ga  .last  March  [?]—  Senator  Latham^* 
can  tell  you  who  &  what  I  am—  We  are  now  on  the  verge  1  fear  of 
ruin,  unless  arrested  by  practical  Patriots  in  the  U.  S.  who  will  not 
allow  ambitious  unthinking  men  to  plunge  us  into  everlasting  ruin— 
This  Government  has  been  spending  untold  millions  in  preparing  her 
navy  for  a  Conflict  with  Louis  Napolion  [we]-  She  is  well  prepared 
for  a  Conflict  of  arms  &  the  very  Power  which  she  has  thus  gathered 
togeth[er],  creates  a  desire  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  somebody  &  she 
looks  across  the  Atlantic  for  a  subject  upon  whom  to  vent  her  war- 
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like  propensities—  That  she  can  make  a  crushing  blow  there  can  be 
no  doubt—  She  can  force  us  back  from  the  Southern  Ports  &  open 
the  Confederate  Ports—  our  army  &  ships  will  have  to  return  to  the 
North  immediately,  or  be  starved  out  by  the  supplies  &  transports 
being  all  cut  off—  our  credit  will  be  ruined  &  we  shall  lose  ground 
in  all  the  Loyal  No[r]them  States  &  we  shall  have  to  abandon  all 
idea  of  relieving  our  loyal  friends  in  Tennessee—  Let  us  get  out  of 
the  scrape  in  the  best  way  possible,  but  get  out— our  Salvation  de¬ 
pends  upon  it—  If  they  treat  us  badly,  bottle  up  our  wrath  for  a 
future  &  more  favorable  occasion,  which  is  sure  to  offer— some  of 
these  days  she  &  Napoleon  will  fall  out— we  can  then  pay  her  off  as  she 
is  now  trying  to  pay  us  off  for  the  manifold  snubs  which  she  has  had 
to  endure  at  our  hands— 

mail  closing— 
hastily 
Yr  Obt  St 
John  G.  Winter 


Notes 

1.  During  the  four  months  following  Johnson’s  speech  of  December  18- 
19,  1860,  he  frequently  received  as  many  as  twenty-five  to  thirty  letters  a 
day  applauding  his  stand.  Andrew  Johnson  Papers,  Library  of  Congress, 
pcuaim.  With  two  exceptions,  the  letters  printed  below  are  from  this  col¬ 
lection. 

2.  “Hon.  John  Q.  Winter,  of  Georgia,”  in  DeBoto’a  Review.  X  (May, 
1861),  682-86.  Unless  noted  otherwise,  the  following  information  comes  from 
this  source. 

3.  The  papers  of  William  G.  McAdoo,  Library  of  Congress,  afford  a 
glimpse  of  Winter’s  activity  as  a  banker  in  two  letters  (November  6,  1841, 
and  January  6,  1843)  addressed  to  General  Charles  R.  Floyd  concerning  a 
loan.  For  this  reference  and  other  assistance  we  are  indebted  to  Miss  Helen 
Beach  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Fant  of  the  National  Historical  Publications  (Commis¬ 
sion  Staff,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  Diffee  William  Standard,  Columbua,  Georgia,  in  the  Confederacy  .  .  . 
(New  York,  1954),  30. 

6.  Ibid,,  29.  See  below,  footnote  29. 

6.  Anderson  Abercrombie,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Girard  Rail¬ 
road  Company  in  1846,  owned  a  plantation  famous  for  a  “Greek  temple 
of  a  house,”  five  miles  below  Columbus  on  the  Alabama  side  of  the  Chat' 
tahoochee  River.  John  H.  Martin,  ed.,  Columbua,  Georgia  .  .  .  ((Columbus, 
1874),  pt.  II,  12;  Eltta  Blanchard  Worsley,  Columbua  on  the  Chattachoochee 
(Columbus,  1961),  216-16. 

7.  Martin,  Columbua,  Pt.  II,  12. 

8.  Nancy  Telfair  [Mrs.  Louise  Gunby  (Jones)  DuBose],  A  Hiatory  of 
Columbua,  Georgia,  1828-1928  (Columbus,  1929),  79. 

9.  “Hon.  John  G.  Winter,  of  Georgia,”  586. 

10.  Worsley,  Columbua,  177,  239;  United  States,  Seventh  Census  (1860), 
Original  Schedules  (Microfilm),  Population,  Georgia,  Muscogee  (County, 
Columbus  [n.  p.]. 

11.  Martin.  Columbua,  Pt.  II,  66. 
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12.  Ibid.,  76.  In  1840,  John  L.  Mustian,  a  prominent  Columbus  business¬ 
man,  was  particularly  associated  with  major  transportation  ventures  in 
Columbus  and  the  surrounding  area.  In  the  late  1840’s,  together  with 
Colonel  Randolph  Mott,  he  operated  a  line  of  stages  connecting  the  Central 
of  Georgia  with  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad,  at  Chehaw, 
Alabama.  In  1855,  be  and  Richard  Patten  purchased  the  City  of  Columbus’ 
stock  in  the  Muscogee  Railroad — 1,800  shares  for  1151,000,  and  Mustian  be¬ 
came  president  of  that  road.  Ibid.,  81.  According  to  the  Census  of  1860, 
Mustian  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  held  personal  property  to  the  value  of 
1200,000  and  real  estate  valued  at  $70,000.  United  States,  Eighth  Census 
(1860),  Original  Schedules  (Microfilm),  Population,  Georgia,  Muscogee 
County,  Columbus,  197.  The  present  Warm  Springs  Foundation  was  erected 
on  property  sold  by  Mustian’s  heirs.  Worsley,  Columbus,  179,  319.  Although 
Winter  considered  Mustian  a  staunch  Unionist,  he  became  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Confederacy,  serving  as  captain  of  a  volunteer  organization  for  home 
defense.  Martin,  Columbus,  Pt.  II,  150.  On  the  other  hand,  his  partner  Mott 
was  “the  only  socially  promient  citizen  of  Columbus  who  remained  an 
avowed  unionist  throughout  the  war.’’  Standard,  Columbus  in  Confederacy, 
67n. 

13.  See  page  393. 

14.  Winter  to  Lincoln,  September  9,  1862,  an  enclosure  in  George  W. 
Summers  to  Lincoln,  September  9,  1862,  Letters  Received,  Office  Secretary 
of  War,  RG  107,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

15.  This  letter,  dated  October  8,  1864,  will  constitute  a  part  of  the  second 
installment  of  Winter  letters. 

16.  Among  all  the  men  listed  in  this  letter,  S.  Woodfield  is  the  only 
one  to  whom  Winter  does  not  assign  a  classification. 

17.  An  obstcure  remark  which  may  have  been  a  literary  allusion  or  more 
likely  a  reference  to  Jefferson  Davis  and  a  close  friend.  Colonel  James 
Chesnut  of  South  Carolina. 

18.  Probably  a  reference  to  Johnson’s  speech  of  February  5-6. 

19.  Elarly  Confederate  legislation,  such  as  a  measure  of  February  18, 
1861,  generally  amended  the  old  American  law  to  allow  free  trade  in  foods 
and  war  materials,  but  not  in  other  manufactured  articles.  Subsequently, 
the  Confederate  tariff,  instead  of  being  designed  as  a  revenue  producer, 
became  more  a  matter  of  commerical  and  industrial  policy.  The  Confeder^ 
ate  president  received  $25,000  annually  and  the  vice-president  and  cabinet 
members  $6,000.  Salaries  of  members  of  Congress  were  at  first  eight  dollars 
per  day  in  session;  at  a  later  date,  when  a  senate  was  added  under  the 
permanent  government,  congressmen  received  $2,760  annually.  E.  Merton 
Coulter,  The  Confederate  States  of  America.  1861-1865  (Baton  Rouge,  1950), 
173,  117. 

20.  Probably  Wm.  L.  Clark,  listed  in  the  Census  of  1860  as  “Supt  Rail 
Road,’’  with  real  estate  valued  at  $4,000  and  personal  estate  at  2,900.  Eighth 
Census,  Pop.,  Ga.,  Muscogee,  Columbus,  195. 

21.  William  R.  Brown  &  Co.  wore  listed  as  the  properietors  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Iron  Foundry,  engaged  in  manufacturing  “steamboat  work,  mill 
gearing,  water-wheels,  gin  gear,  and  gudgeons,  cast  iron  railing  for  grave¬ 
yards,  machinery  for  factories,  etc.”  Telfair,  History  of  Columbus,  85, 
quoting  George  White,  Statistics  of  Georgia.  The  Census  of  1860  reveals  no 
W.  R.  Brown,  but  does  list  a  Wm.  B,  Brown,  a  slxty-year-old-farmer,  born 
in  New  York  and  possessing  an  estate  of  $16,000  real  and  $25,000  personal 
property.  Eighth  Census,  Pop.,  Ga.,  Muscogee,  W'ynton,  303. 

22.  Born  in  Massachusetts,  Calvin  Statton  was  listed  as  one  of  the 
auctioneers  in  Columbus  in  1842  and  was  designated  as  a  merchant  in  the 
Census  of  1860.  He  appears  more  prominently  throughout  the  ante-bellum 
decades  as  the  perennial  holder  of  the  office  of  city  clerk.  A  Whig  in 
politics,  he  became  city  clerk  as  early  as  1840.  Unlike  some  of  the  othmv 
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whom  Winter  listed,  Stratton  possessed  relatively  little  property,  with  real 
estate  valued  at  |2,500  and  personal  property  at  |2,000  according  to  the 
census  immediately  preceding  the  war.  Martin,  Columbus,  passim;  Eighth 
Census,  Pop.,  Ga.,  Muscogee,  Columbus,  106. 

23.  Perhaps  this  is  Joseph  L.  Morton,  who  as  early  as  1840  was  aider- 
man  for  the  Fifth  Ward,  a  position  be  held  until  1848,  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Health.  Thereafter  be  served  as  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  fire  department  and  in  1852  was  elected  mayor.  Martin, 
Columbus,  passim. 

24.  Coming  from  Augusta  to  Columbus  about  1828,  Woolfolk  acquired 
large  landholdings  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  some  of  which  later  b^ame 
part  of  Ft  Benning.  He  was  immediately  active  in  politics,  being  elected 
as  early  as  October,  1830,  to  the  state  legislature.  When  he  died  in  May, 
1861,  he  was  a  wealth  man,  possessing,  according  to  the  recent  census,  real 
estate  to  the  value  of  188,594  and  personal  estate  of  $107,713.  Worsley, 
Columbus,  92,  218;  Eighth  Census,  Pop.,  Ga.,  Muscogee,  Wynton,  307. 

25.  According  to  the  Census  of  1860,  Wm.  F.  Luckie,  a  Georgla-bom  cot¬ 
ton  broker,  was  fifty-four  and  possessed  an  estate  valued  at  $15,000  real 
and  $2,300  personal  property.  Ibid.,  Columbus.  110. 

26.  Wareham  Cromwell,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  was  listed  as  a 
merchant  in  the  Census  of  1850  and  as  a  cotton  broker  in  the  following 
census.  He  was  a  man  of  modest  means,  having  real  estate  valued  at  $2,700 
and  personal  holdings  of  $4,000.  Ibid.,  255. 

27.  Born  in  Georgia,  Joseph  B.  Hill  was  a  member  of  Hill  ft  Dawson, 
supply  merchants  for  planters.  Residing  in  "one  of  the  handsome  homes” 
along  the  river  on  Front  Street  ("Golden  Row”),  Hill  was  one  of  the  more 
affluent  persons  on  Winter’s  list,  with  real  estate  worth  $14,000  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  worth  $36,000.  Ibid.,  277;  Telfair,  History  of  Columbus,  223; 
Worsley,  Columbus,  116,  270. 

28.  Among  the  names  on  this  list,  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  history  of  the  state  was  James  Johnson  (1811-1891),  a  lawyer  who, 
although  he  was  regarded  by  Winter  as  “half  gone”  on  secession,  survived 
the  vicissitudes  of  war  to  l^ome  provisional  governor  of  Georgia  during 
presidential  reconstruction.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  be  had  served 
with  Andrew  Johnson  during  the  latter’s  final  term  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  1851-53.  According  to  the  Census  of  1860,  he  possessed,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  large  family,  realty  valued  at  $6,000  and  personalty  at  $21,420. 
Eighth  Census,  Pop.,  Ga.,  Muscogee,  Columbus.  289;  Olive  Hall  Shadgett, 
“James  Johnson,  Provisional  Governor  of  Georgia,”  in  The  Georgia  Histori¬ 
cal  Quarterly,  XXXVI  (1952),  1-21;  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American 
Congress,  nH-1949  (Washington.  D.  C..  1950),  1377. 

29.  Joel  E>arly  Hurt,  identified  modestly  in  the  Census  of  1860  as  a 
"farmer,”  not  only  had  an  estate  (Dinglewood)  in  Wynton  District  and  a 
daughter  who  was  a  “famous  Beauty,”  but  also  owned  a  plantation  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  Though  this  native  of  Georgia  held  considerable  real  estate  ($16,000 
In  the  vicinity  of  Columbus),  the  bulk  of  his  wealth  lay  in  personal  pro¬ 
property  valued  at  $91,800.  Eighth  Census,  Pop.,  Ga.,  Muscogee,  Wynton, 
307;  Telfair,  History  of  Columbus,  220-22. 

30.  In  all  probability,  Charles  N.  Terry,  a  young  merchant,  only  twenty 
in  1860,  who  was  in  businss  with  his  father  Jeremiah.  The  year  before  he 
bad  unsuccessfully  sought  through  a  private  act  in  the  Georgia  legislature 
to  obtain  for  business  purposes  the  legal  standing  of  an  adult.  Eighth  Census, 
Pop.,  Ga.,  Muscogee.  Columbus,  215;  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  1859  (Milledgeville,  1859),  412. 

81.  The  relationship  of  George  W.  Winter  to  John  G.  Winter  is  not 
clear,  though  he  may  have  been  a  nephew.  According  to  the  (Census  of  1850, 
George  W.  was  a  twenty-five-year-old  Georgia-born  banker,  whose  real  estate 
holdings  were  valued  at  $87,000.  In  1854,  together  with  Mustian  and  Mott, 
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he  was  among  the  purchasers  of  John  G.  Winter’s  Palace  Mills.  By  the  time 
of  the  war,  he  was  a  resident  of  Augusta,  where  he  died  December  1,  1861. 
Seventh  Census,  Pop.,  Ga.,  Muscogee,  Columbus  [n.  p.] ;  Martin,  Columbus, 
Pt  II,  76,  147. 

32.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1850’s,  Winter  established  this  paper  mill  on 
the  Alabama  side  of  the  Chattahoochee,  approximately  three  miles  above 
Columbus.  Depending  for  its  raw  material  on  the  cotton  waste  from  the 
city’s  textile  mills,  as  well  as  old  rags,  bagging,  and  rope,  the  mill  is  said 
to  have  consumed  eleven  million  pounds  of  raw  material  annually  and  by 
1860  was  producting  800,000  pounds  of  printing,  writing,  and  wrapping 
paper.  The  operation  continued  during  the  war,  though  chemicals  for  pro¬ 
cessing  the  paper  were  in  short  supply.  It  proved  to  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  economy  of  the  Columbus  re^on,  as  well  as  providing  “a  major 
source  of  supply  for  the  Confederate  Army.”  “Hon.  John  G.  Winters,”  585; 
Standard,  Columbus  in  Confederacy,  29. 

33.  Incoming  Letters,  Confederate  Records,  RG  56,  National  Archives. 

34.  Though  the  Federal  government  retained  Fort  Pickens  (in  Pensa¬ 
cola  Harbor)  throughout  the  war,  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard  and  Fort 
Barrancas,  adjacent  to  it.  had  been  occupied  early  in  January,  1861,  by  the 
seceding  states  of  Florida  and  Alabama.  Winter  makes  clear  his  opinion 
that  recovery  of  the  Navy  Yard  would  be  essential  to  the  weakening  of  the 
Ck>nfederacy  and  the  avoidance  of  a  general  war,  thus  paving  the  way  for 
th  collapse  of  secession.  In  actual  fact,  the  South  was  unable  to  make 
effective  use  of  tbe  Navy  Yard  due  to  the  Federal  retention  of  Fort  Pickens. 
Kathryn  Trimmer  Abbey  [Hanna],  Florida,  Land  of  Change  (Chapel  Hill, 
1941),  271-73. 

35.  Presumably  Winter  feared  that  the  Confederates  planned  to  seize  the 
cargoes,  including  specie  from  (California,  which  would  be  carried  by  the 
steamships  plying  between  Panama  and  New  York. 

36.  The  reference  to  the  “wickedness”  of  Buchanan’s  Secretary  of  War 
John  B.  Floyd  may  reflect  Winter’s  acceptance  of  the  current  accusation 
that  Floyd  had  sent  “huge  quantities”  of  arms  to  the  seceded  states.  Taken 
Elaton,  A  History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  (New  York,  1954),  131.  Taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  reference  to  “his  compeers,”  the  passage  may  refer 
to  the  domination  of  Buchanan  by  Howell  Cobb,  Floyd,  and  others,  known 
to  contempories  as  “the  Directory.” 

37.  Major  Robert  Anderson,  commanding  Fort  Sumter. 

38.  Lt.  Adam  Slemmer,  at  Fort  Pickens  since  January  10,  1861. 

39.  Undoubtedly  an  allusion  to  the  furore  occasioned  by  the  ’Trent  Affair 
of  November  8.  The  ultimatum  demanding  the  release  of  Mason  and  Slidell 
and  an  apology  to  Her  Majesty’s  government  is  probably  the  “bellowing” 
described  by  Winter. 

40.  Winter’s  general  optimism  regarding  John  Milton  (1807-1865),  gover¬ 
nor  of  Florida  since  early  in  1861,  may  reflect  a  previous  acquaintance  in 
Columbus,  where  Milton  practiced  law  for  a  few  years  during  the  1830’8  or 
it  may  have  arisen  from  the  latter’s  dispute  with  the  Florida  secession 
convention  over  efforts  to  limit  the  governor’s  powers.  Dictionary  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Biography,  XIII,  21. 

41.  John  Bright,  English  labor  leader,  and  the  working  class  of  Ehigland 
were  generally  favorable  to  the  Union  cause. 

42.  A  native  of  Ohio,  Milton  S.  Latham  spent  some  time  as  a  school 
teacher  and  lawyer  in  Russell  County,  Alabama,  just  across  the  river  from 
Ck>lumbus.  It  was  undoubtedly  during  these  years  that  he  and  Winter  be¬ 
came  acquainted.  In  1850,  Latham  migrated  to  California.  Ten  years  later, 
after  having  served  a  term  in  Congress  and  being  elected  governor,  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  David  C.  Broderick  as  United  States  Senator.  Bio¬ 
graphical  Directory  of  Congress,  1440. 
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A  POEM  BY  DR.  MILTON  ANTONY 

Contributed  by  Edward  L.  Tucker* 

IT  is  fairly  easy  to  find  statements  about  the  medical  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Milton  Antony  (1789-1839),  the  founder  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia.^  For  instance,  he  worked  long  to 
improve  the  standards  of  medicine  in  the  South  and  to  establish 
a  good  medical  school  in  Georgia.  He  had  a  number  of  positions: 
he  was  a  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  females  and  infants 
at  the  medical  school;*  he  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Georgia;®  he  was  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Health  at  Augusta;*  and  he  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Physicians  of  the  State  of  Georgia.® 

Occasionally  it  is  possible  to  find  items  that  do  not  deal  di¬ 
rectly  with  his  official  medical  work.  As  an  example,  he  was 
president  of  the  Richmond  County  Temperance  Society.®  He 
also  served  as  foreman  of  a  grand  jury  in  Augusta.^  But  it  seems  a 
little  unusual  to  discover  that  in  1832  he  was  on  a  stagecoach 
that  was  attacked  by  robbers.®  And,  perhaps  to  illustrate  the  belief 
that  it  was  required  of  all  Southern  gentlemen  to  show  some 
literary  interest,  he  wrote  a  poem. 

This  poem  referred  to  the  first  line  of  the  widely  known  lyric 
by  Richard  Henry  Wilde  beginning  “My  life  is  like  the  summer 
rose.”  It  appears  that  Dr.  Antony  knew  the  members  of  the 
Wilde  family  well.  Richard  Henry  Wilde  wrote  an  article  on 
Girolomo  Segato  and  his  process  of  petrifaction,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  July, 
1836,  while  Dr.  Antony  was  editor.  John  Walker  Wilde,  a 
younger  brother  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  in  1835 
at  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Antony  was  vice-president.®  And  Ann 
Wilde,  a  younger  sister  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  was  married 
in  1835  to  Dr.  John  M.  Antony  (1805-1854)  of  Raytown,  Geor¬ 
gia,  a  cousin  of  Dr.  Milton  Antony.^® 

*Member  of  Uie  Department  of  English,  Virginia  Polytei^nic  Institute, 
Blacksburg,  Va. 
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Dr.  Milton  Antony’s  poem  had  first  appeared  in  the  Hamburg, 
South  Gunlina,  Journal.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
of  August  6,  1841,  with  the  following  introduction:  “Lines  Writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Milton  Antony,  deceased,  formerly  of  Augusta,  Ga.” 
The  date  of  composition,  September,  1837,  was  almost  two  years 
before  Dr.  Antony  died  of  yellow  fever.  The  text  of  the  poem 
is  as  follows: 

The  Autumn  Leaf 

My  life  is  not  like  summer’s  rose. 

Distilling  perfume  to  the  air 
Of  summer’s  mom— exhaling  sweets 
To  every  breeze  from  yonder  hill. 

O  no!  For  were  it  such,  full  well 
I  know  that,  as  the  rose,  my  heart 
Would  bask  in  joys  of  thrilling  tone— 

Affection’s  gift— the  heart’s  content— 

Yes,  Were  it  such,  each  look  1  meet. 

Would  cast  me  back  the  dimpled  smile. 

And  smoothe  my  care-wom,  furrow’d  brow. 

The  index  of  my  laboring  soul. 
•••••••••••But 

See!  Tow’ring  high,  yon  stately  trunk 
Above  the  crowded  forest’s  top; 

And  that  ’reft  branch,  its  only  leaf 
Supports,  amidst  the  chilling  dews 
And  burning  suns  of  autumn  days. 

Ah,  yes!  There  hangs  on  that  lone  bough 
A  lonelier,  with’ring  autumn  leaf. 

As  like  loves  like,  my  soul  claims  ’kin 
With  that  sere  leaf.  My  sympathies 
Reach  out,  and  hail  its  prototype. 

It  seems,  I  feel  in  mem’ry  sad 

Each  hailstorm,  and  each  rude  wind’s  blast 

That  tore  its  fellow  from  its  side. 

Long  since— it  felt  the  genial  warmth 
Of  spring— th’altemate  gentle  breeze 
And  cheering  shower  of  April’s  day. 

It  heard  the  matin  carol  sweet. 

And  vesper  hymn  of  winged  tribes. 

Enriching  all  the  peaceful  scene 
With  present  joy,  and  future  hope. 
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And— onward  still  it  grew  amidst 
Its  young  companions;  waving  sweet 
In  rustling  harmony  and  love, 

’Till  summer’s  brighest  days  beheld 
Its  glistening  beauty  in  the  breeze. 

But  now,  how  changed!  rude  blasts  assail! 

It  bends— it  shivers.— Still  the  storm 
Blows  on  amain.— Blast  after  blast 
In  quick  succession  presses  on. 

No  gentle  summer’s  stilly  scene 
Now  cheers  its  lonely  hours.— And  hope 
Before  so  bright,  so  joyful  once. 

Now  turns  to  retrospect.  No  more 
The  martin  carol  is  heard.  No  more 
The  vesper  hymn  pervades  the  scene 
With  undulating  harmony; 

But  in  hyberal  [ric]  winds  it  hangs. 

And  still  awaits  the  last  rude  blast 
To  tear  it  from  its  solitude. 

And  waft  it  to  oblivion’s  dell. 

Sear  leaf— I  link  thee  to  my  heart. 

Bereft  of  all  the  tender  care 

That  cheers  the  bloom  of  youth:— of  all 

The  later  hopes  of  mankind’s  prime. 

When  toils  and  cares  demand  the  help— 

The  bliss  of  true  affection's  breast^ 

Whereon  to  lean— whereon  to  cool 
The  fevered  brow— the  weary  head 
To  rest  and  feel  its  heavy  cares 
Pulsating  in  another’s  heart. 

Thou  leaf— thou  art  the  emblem  true 
Of  my  sad,  solitary  heart. 

Not  Headden’s  pencil— ’tho  so  true 
To  line  and  color,  shade  and  air. 

That,  all,  but  breath  and  speech  it  gives. 

Could  make,  as  thou  hast  done,  the  strong 
The  speaking  portrait  of  my  heart, 

—Would  I  could  wrest  thee  from  thy  place 
Of  solitude,  and  rude  assault. 

And  take  thee  to  thy  warm  embrace. 

And  live,  and  die,  with  thee  alone: 

—Here  is  the  heart,  exuberant  still— 
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The  fruitful  soil  of  anxious  cares. 
’Twould  yield  a  lovely,  blooming  vine 
Of  sympathy,  and  verdantly 
Entwine  and  fasten  that  endirace. 
September,  1837. 


Notes 

1.  Wiliam  H.  Goodrich,  The  History  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  (Augusta,  1928),  11-14;  R.  G.  Doughty,  “History  of 
Medical  Deparment  of  the  University  of  Georgia,”  in  Annals  of  Medical 
History,  X  (1928),  80-85. 

2.  See  an  advertisement  of  the  medical  school,  Augusta  Chronicle,  July 
18,  1832.  The  name  was  changed  from  Medical  Institute  to  Medical  College 
of  Georgia  in  1834,  according  to  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  January  11,  1834. 
Dr.  Antony  was  holding  his  same  position  in  an  advertisement  in  the  Ak- 
gusta  Chronicle,  September  7,  1837. 

3.  According  to  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  April  19,  1834,  fifteen  students 
received  the  M.D.  degree  at  the  second  annual  commencement  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  College  of  Georgia,  held  at  the  Baptist  Church.  Dr.  Antony,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board,  conferred  the  degrees  and  made  a  speech. 

4.  See  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  September  20,  1834,  and  October  11,  1834, 
in  which  Dr.  Antony,  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health,  reported  on  the 
cases  of  cholera  in  Augusta. 

5.  According  to  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  December  11,  1827,  Dr.  Antony 
was  re-elected  to  this  position. 

6.  See  an  announcement  signed  by  Dr.  Antony  in  the  Augusta  Chroni¬ 
cle,  November  1,  1834.  In  the  Augusta  Chronicle  tor  February  28,  1829,  Dr. 
Antony  is  listed  as  president  of  the  Augusta  Temperance  Society. 

7.  Augusta  Constitutionalist,  June  18,  1833. 

8.  Augusta  Chronicle,  February  4,  1832. 

9.  A  list  of  officers  chosen  is  given  in  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  April  19, 
1834.  In  this  one  article  the  name  is  spelled  both  Antony  and  Anthony. 

10.  Dr.  John  Antony,  the  s<m  of  Sarah  and  Anselm  Antony,  and  Ann 
Wilde  had  one  child  surviving  infancy,  Mary  Ann  Antony,  bom  in  1842  in 
Raytown.  Mary  Ann  Antony  married  John  Benjamin  Pournelle  in  1858. 
Emily  Newitt  Pournelle,  the  seventh  and  youngest  child  of  this  union, 
married  Joseph  Walker  White  in  1902.  Copies  of  the  family  records,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Emily  Pournelle  White,  have  been  kindly  sent 
me  by  Mrs.  White. 

Other  references  to  Dr.  John  Antony  can  be  found  in  the  Augusta  Chroni¬ 
cle  tor  the  following  dates:  July  28,  1832;  July  10,  1841;  May  22,  1843; 
February  24,  1846. 

Miss  Janet  Newton  of  the  Medical  (College  of  Georgia  has  furnished  me 
with  interesting  information  abont  the  Wilde  and  Antony  relationship. 
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A  LETTER  TO  MERENQANA,  INDIAN  CHEFTAINESS 
Contributed  by  Charles  W.  Arnade  and  Louis  Arana* 

IN  the  past  century  historians  interested  in  Spanish  America 
were  often  victims  of  the  Black  Legend.  This  legend,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  enemies  of  Spain,  created  the  impression  that  Spain’s 
colonization  was  ruthless,  brutal,  and  inhuman.  It  especially  chas¬ 
tised  the  Spaniards’  Indian  policy,  holding  them  responsible  for 
atrocities  that  led  to  a  serious  decline  in  the  Indian  population. 

In  the  last  three  decades  historians  have  come  more  and  more  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Black  Legend  was  groundless  when  tested 
by  adequate  research  methods.  True  documentary  investigation  of 
Spanish  colonial  American  history  produced  no  proof  of  con¬ 
sistent  and  deliberate  inhuman  actions  of  the  Spanish  colonizers. 
Rather,  a  paternalistic  policy  emerged,  trying  to  strike  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  honestly  de^red  Indian  protection  by  the  Crown 
and  the  more  exploitive  wishes  of  the  Spanish  settlers.  Although 
our  modem  admiration  for  Spain’s  paternal  Indian  policy  might  be 
slightly  exaggerated  (due  to  initial  enthusiasm  stemming  from  our 
fruitful  research),  there  is  no  question  that  the  Black  Legend  b 
dead.  Spain  had  an  Indian  policy  whose  philosophy  was  to  convert 
the  natives  to  (Christianity  by  forceful  persuasion.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  deemed  advantageous  to  preserve  local  customs,  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  social  as  well  as  political  structures  of  the  natives  as 
long  as  these  did  not  conflict  with  Spain’s  political  and  ecclesiastic 
supremacy. 

Naturally  the  proper  functioning  of  thb  benevolent  Indian 
policy  depended  on  the  status,  belligerency,  and  civilization  of  the 
Indians.  Although  there  was  one  Spanbh  law,  a  flexible  policy 
according  to  regional  problems  was  adopted.  Generally  speaking, 
Spain’s  Indian  policy  was  more  successful  when  the  Indians  were 
highly  civilized.  But  concrete  proof  b  yet  too  slim  to  come  to  any 
definite  evaluation  of  the  Spanbh  Indian  policy  except  to  say  that 

*ChArIe«  W.  Arnade  is  a  member  of  the  History  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  South  Florida;  Louis  Arana  is  with  the  United  States  Park  Senrice. 
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the  Black  Legend  is  more  of  a  myth  and  Spain  prop^ted  a 
paternalism  worthy  of  more  study.  This  study  must  come  from 
original  documents  of  all  regi(His. 

The  Indians  of  Florida  and  Georgia  were  of  a  low-level  civiliza¬ 
tion,  some  of  them  violently  resistant  to  Spanish  domination. 
Spain  was  able  to  establish  her  hegemony  over  the  more  sedentary 
Timucuan,  Apalache,  and  Guale  Indians  of  north  and  north- 
central  Florida  and  coastal  Georgia.  What  was  Spain’s  policy  and 
Spain’s  success  with  these  Indians?  In  Florida  and  Georgia  Spain 
used  the  mission  system  guided  by  Franciscans  as  the  colonizing 
institution  of  the  natives.  Wherever  the  Franciscans  had  missions 
they  proved  fairly  successful.  But  there  were  amply  not  enough 
Franciscans  to  cover  all  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  Therefore  those 
available  used  the  moa  practical  approach  by  missionizing  the 
more  sedentary  Indians,  avoiding  the  natives  of  South  Florida. 
At  the  same  time  die  Spanish  governor  in  St.  Augustine  was 
keeping  a  vigilance  over  the  Franciscans.  This  was  to  sustain 
with  great  zeal  the  paternalistic  policy  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
watch  that  the  local  political  structure  of  the  natives  was  con¬ 
served.  The  local  chief  or  chieftainess  was  a  good  check  on 
abusive  Franciscan  behavior  if  he  or  she  had  the  confidence  of 
the  governor  in  St.  Augustine. 

In  sum,  the  Indians  of  today’s  Geprpa  and  Florida  who  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Spanish  rule  received  a  much  better  treatment  than  is 
usually  accounted  in  standard  history  books.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  not  treated  as  full-fledged  citizens,  but  rather  as  wards 
of  the  Crown.  But  the  exact  Spanish  Indian  policy  of  the  first 
Spanish  occupation  of  Florida  and  today’s  Georgia  is  still  a 
matter  of  research.  The  translated  and  edited  document  here 
presented  is  an  example  of  availability  of  some  primary  material 
that  pertains  directly  to  this  interesting  subject.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  stated  that  this  kind  of  document  is  extremely  rare. 

The  document  is  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Florida  of  i68i 
whose  name  was  Juan  Marques  Cabrera  to  an  Indian  chieftainess, 
Merenciana,  owner  of  Amelia  and  Cumberland  Islands.  On  her 
extensive  lands  some  of  the  refugee  Indians  from  Guale  (eastern 
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Georgia)  had  settled.  These  Indians  had  been  pushed  south  into 
today^s  Florida  by  the  slow  English  advance  from  South  Carcdina 
with  the  help  of  pro-English  Indians.  The  arrival  of  these  new¬ 
comers  apparently  produced  serious  problems  in  Chieftainess 
Merenciana’s  domain.  We  believe  this  document  to  be  highly 
valuable  because  it  gives  for  the  first  time  an  intimate  picture 
of  the  Indian  policy  of  the  Spanish  governors  of  Florida.  It  not 
only  portrays  some  new  information  about  Indian  tribute  in 
Florida,  but  also  the  extremely  careful  but  persuasive  paternalistic 
policies  of  the  Spanish  authorities. 

The  document  was  found  in  a  lengthy  report  by  Governor 
Juan  Marques  Cabrera  to  the  Crown,  written  from  St.  Augustine 
on  April  28,  1685  (available  in  the  Stetson  Collection  located  at 
the  P.  K.  Yonge  Library  of  Florida  History,  Univeraty  of 
Florida).  The  handwriting  and  composition  were  extremely  poor; 
punctuation  was  lacking;  all  this  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
royal  scribner.  We  have  done  our  best  to  translate  it  into  readable 
English,  staying  as  close  to  the  original  as  comprehension  permits. 

The  Chieftain  of  San  Pedro  Bar  [subchief  under  Merenciana]  has 
come  here  to  represent  a  few  things  about  the  recognition  which  you 
ought  to  be  given,  and,  the  tribute  that  you  demand  to  be  paid  to  you, 
by  [those]  who  have  come  to  inhabit  the  islands  of  Santa  Maria  and 
San  Pedro.  You  say  that  these  islands  belong  to  you  and  your  an¬ 
cestors,  and  that  this  matter  has  been  debated  other  times,  because 
there  have  been  complaints  such  as  these.  These  [complaints]  were 
settled  with  you  by  stipulating  that  of  the  bears  which  they  killed, 
they  should  give  you  a  pint  of  lard,  the  hide  of  the  deers,  [a  share] 
of  all  the  other  produce  of  acorns  and  palmetto  berries  which  they 
gather  in  the  island,  and  other  items.  You  must  understand  that  this 
must  be  considered  as  a  delicate  matter,  because  of  its  voluntary  nature. 
It  is  not  compulsory. 

The  King  does  not  grant  common  land  (realengas)  from  the  royal 
patrimony  of  more  than  a  league  around  a  town,  where  the  town  limit 
ends  and  the  countryside  begins.  In  Spain,  New  Spain,  and  Peru 
realenga  lands  are  those  land  and  common  pastures  where  everyone, 
as  subjects  of  the  lord,  can  hunt,  pick  up  the  wild  produce,  and  cut 
the  lumber  and  firewood  which  they  may  need.  The  overlord  grants 
these  lands,  bestowing  them  by  lease  or  sale  to  whom  he  may  want. 
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leaving  to  the  cities  and  towns  those  which,  through  their  petition, 
seem  necessary  for  the  raising  of  cattle. 

I  let  you  and  Chief  Alonso,  and  all  others  who  ignore  it,  know 
all  this.  If  this  were  as  you  say,  you  ought  to  consider  that  they  are 
poor  foreigners  and  displaced  persons.  The  King,  and  I  through  His 
command,  will  protect  them  as  they  have  become  royal  subjects. 
They  must  also  be  protected  because  the  enemy  has  thrown  them 
off  their  lands,  which  are  on  the  periphery  of  yours.  These  expellees 
can  be  to  your  own  self  interest;  they  can  help  your  own  people  in 
defense  against  the  enemy  as  well  as  in  tilling  the  land.  They  can 
relieve  your  own  subjects  in  other  tasks  that  come  up  in  the  service 
of  His  Majesty  as  well  as  in  the  repair  of  churches  and  other  things. 
Since  they  are  not  Christians  they  should  not  do  [these  things]  nor 
plow  the  fields  of  the  missions  nor  yours,  unless  they  do  it  voluntarily. 
As  heathens  they  are  [already]  serving  in  royal  works  and  other 
things. 

[^]  you  will  receive  from  them  whatever  they  voluntarily  want 
to  contribute,  without  any  disputes  nor  contests  on  its  account. 
Rather  they  shall  be  protected  and  charitably  helped,  so  that  through 
these  attentions  they  may  enhance  the  law  of  the  Holy  Gospel, 
which  you  and  we  enjoy  with  so  much  happiness.  As  I  have  stated 
in  particular  to  the  chiefs  of  that  region,  that  they  [the  refugee 
Indians]  should  not  be  made  to  pay  tribute.  His  Majesty,  whom 
God  may  keep  many  years,  does  not  collect  it,  but  graciously  grants 
it  to  you  and  others.  [His  Majesty]  does  not  do  this  [delegating  his 
right  to  tribute]  except  as  a  particular  grant  to  someone,  or  because 
of  services  performed  [by  someone].  In  New  Spain  or  Peru  every¬ 
body  between  fifteen  and  fifty-five  listed  for  this  purpose,  pays  it 
[tribute],  but  women  only  until  fifty.  The  newly  converted  do  not 
pay  it  until  the  end  of  ten  years. 

Only  in  these  provinces  [Florida]  has  His  Majesty  conceded  the 
grace  of  not  collecting  tribute,  looking  with  merciful  eyes  upon  the 
poverty  of  its  natives.  If  His  Majesty  takes  this  into  consideration, 
you  too  will  do  the  same,  encouraging  them  to  keep  cultivated  fields, 
and  to  become  proficient  in  the  plantings  which  they  ought  to  do, 
as  this  is  beneficial  to  good  government,  the  common  good,  and  the 
service  of  His  Majesty. 

May  the  Divine  God  keep  you  many  years.—  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
thirtiedi  of  January  in  the  year  one  thousand  sbi  hundred  and  eighty 
one.—  Your  governor  who  esteems  and  loves  you  very  much.  Don 
Juan  Marques  Cabrera. 
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Chickamauga:  Bloody  Battle  in  the  West.  By  Glenn  Tucker.  (In¬ 
dianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1961.  Pp.  448.  Maps.  $6.00). 

Chickamauga,  September  19-20,  1863,  was  by  far  the  biggest  and 
bloodiest  battle  ever  fought  on  Georgia  soil.  Here  along  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream  called  by  the  Cherokees  “the  River  of  Death,” 
71,000  Confederates  commanded  by  Braxton  Bragg,  fought  64,000 
Yankees  led  by  W.  S.  Rosecrans.  When  firing  ceased  at  the  close 
of  the  second  day,  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  had  reached  the 
staggering  total  of  28,000.  Only  Gettysburg,  where  injured  and  slain 
approximated  40,000,  exceeded  Chickamauga  in  casualties.  So,  Chicka¬ 
mauga  stands  as  the  second  largest  and  bloodiest  battle  ever  fought 
on  the  American  continent. 

Georgia  played  a  conspicuous  role  at  Chickamauga.  W.  H.  T. 
Walker,  a  native  of  Augusta,  opened  the  battle  for  the  Confederates, 
and  in  his  corps  were  a  number  of  Georgia  regiments,  including  the 
25th,  29th,  30th,  and  46th.  Rated  by  Joseph  E.  Johnston  as  his  best 
division  commander.  Walker  survived  the  carnage  at  Chickamauga 
only  to  die  at  Atlanta.  The  transfer  of  Longstreet’s  command  from 
Virginia  to  Georgia  for  the  Chickamauga  fight— one  of  the  largest 
rail  movements  of  troops  by  train  during  the  Civil  War— was  super¬ 
vised  by  General  A.  R.  Lawton  of  Savannah,  who  a  few  months 
before  had  been  promoted  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Confederacy. 
One  of  the  brigades  making  the  long  trip  from  Virginia  to  Georgia 
was  that  of  Henry  L.  Benning  of  Columbus,  who  by  his  coolness  and 
tenacity  under  fire  won  the  nickname  of  “Old  Rock”  from  his 
soldiers.  In  Benning’s  brigade  was  Edmund  Brewer  Tate,  of  Elberton, 
one  of  eight  brothers  in  Confederate  service.  Tate  got  a  bullet  through 
the  breast  at  Chickamauga  and  the  surgeons  thought  his  heart  was 
pierced.  But  examination  showed  that  his  heart  was  on  the  right  side, 
and  he  survived  the  wound. 

Chickamauga  was  a  disorganized,  piece-meal  affair,  with  each  bri¬ 
gade  fighting  largely  on  its  own.  Trees  and  terrain  prevented  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  artillery.  It  was  largely  an  infantry  battle  and  a  soldier’s 
fight.  Here,  as  in  other  Civil  War  battles,  volunteer  privates,  fighting 
under  amateur  officers,  proved  the  dependability  and  resourcefulness 
of  American  citizen-soldiers.  “All  things  considered,”  wrote  the  soldier- 
historian,  Henry  M.  Cist,  “Chickamauga,  for  the  forces  enraged,  was 
the  hardest  fought  and  bloodiest  battle  of  the  rebellion.”  An  Indiana 
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colonel  wrote  that  “there  is  no  record  that  will  show  harder  fighting 
and  better  behavior  of  men  than  was  displayed  in  this  battle  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.” 

Glenn  Tucker,  author  of  the  best  book  on  Gettysburg,  has  told 
interestingly  and  well  the  story  of  Chickamauga,  Gettysburg’s  west¬ 
ern  counterpart.  In  many  respects  Chickamauga  is  a  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  battle  to  portray  than  Gettysburg.  Operations  were  more 
dispersed  and  the  action  was  much  less  shairply  defined.  Mr.  Tucker’s 
exceptional  talent  for  organization  and  narration  have  enabled  him  to 
produce  a  clear,  concise,  easy-flowing,  comprehensive  and  thoroughly 
readable  account  of  Chickamauga,  and  he  is  the  first  writer  to  do  so. 

The  author  is  commendably  judicious  in  his  appraisal  of  the  leading 
actors  in  the  Chickamauga  drama.  He  shows  the  difficulties  under 
which  both  Bragg  and  Rosecrans  labored.  He  gives  them  their  due, 
but  he  finds  them  both  seriously  deficient  in  some  of  the  essentials 
of  higher  command.  The  same  is  true  of  his  evaluation  of  Leonidas 
Polk  and  D.  H.  Hill.  James  Negley,  Alexander  McCook,  and  Phil 
Sheridan  receive  a  poor  rating  for  their  Chickamauga  performance. 
George  H.  Thomas,  James  Longstreet,  Bushrod  Johnson,  T.  C.  Hind¬ 
man,  William  H.  Lytle,  and  Evander  McNair  are  accorded  praise  for 
their  showing. 

Mr.  Tucker  is  an  admirable  historian.  He  does  a  thorough  job  of 
research.  He  eschews  short  cuts,  trickery,  and  sensationalism.  He 
writes  with  a  splendid  sense  of  responsibility.  He  makes  some  errors 
but  they  are  relatively  minor.  His  judgments  of  men  and  events  will 
not  meet  with  complete  acceptance.  But  they  are  considered,  honest 
judgments  and  not  reckless,  off-the-cuff  opinions  tossed  off  to  shock 
the  reader  or  bolster  preconceptions.  His  Chickcanauga^  like  his  High 
Tide  at  Gettysburg,  is  the  solid  work  of  an  accomplished  craftsman, 
outstanding  both  for  style  and  readability. 

Bell  I.  Wiley 
Emory  University 

James  Monroe  Smith,  Georgia  Planter.  Before  Death  and  After. 
By  E.  Menon  Coulter.  (Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1961. 
Pp.  xiii,  294.  $5.00). 

It  is  seldom  that  a  biography  can  be  accurately  adjudged  as  de¬ 
finitive;  however,  such  a  judgment  is  justified  in  this  study  of  the 
career  of  Jim  Smith.  Different  interpretations  may  be  made  hereafter 
of  certain  of  Smith’s  actions,  but  nothing  of  significance  about  him 
either  before  or  after  death  is  likely  to  be  uncovered.  The  reason  is 
that  the  author,  who  is  the  greatest  living  historian  of  Georgia,  has 
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combined  his  remarkable  skill  in  research  and  his  sprightly  literary 
style  to  produce  an  interesting  and  enlightening  historical  study. 

Smith  is  a  minor  figure.  In  politics  he  served  three  terms  in  the 
Georgia  legislature  and  in  1906  ran  unsuccessfully  for  the  governor¬ 
ship.  As  the  state’s  most  successful  planter,  however,  he  accumulated 
a  core  of  holdings  of  30  square  miles  in  Oglethorpe  and  Madison 
counties.  He  presided  over  his  feudal  barony  called  Smithsonia, 
lavishing  his  bounty  on  numerous  guests  and  directing  his  army  of 
laborers  black  and  white.  His  acres  produced  thousands  of  bales  of 
cotton  in  addition  to  com,  grain,  and  other  produce  in  huge  quantities. 
He  even  constructed  his  own  railroad  and  supplemented  his  agricultural 
activities  with  such  related  industrial  facilities  as  cotton  gins,  fertilizer 
plants,  and  cottonseed  oil  mills. 

An  able  organizer.  Smith  combined  business  judgment,  industrious 
application,  and  the  ability  to  manage  labor  to  rise  from  poverty  to  a 
position  of  affluence.  Although  he  had  received  little  formal  schooling, 
he  adopted  the  most  improved  methods  to  make  of  his  plantation  a 
show  place  visited  by  people  from  all  over  the  world.  Even  though 
a  sharp  trader,  he  was  fair  in  his  dealings  and  shared  some  of  his 
wealth  through  benefactions,  particularly  to  schools  and  churches. 

Following  Smith’s  death  without  heirs,  many  claimants  appeared 
to  bring  on  an  extraordinary  legal  battle  over  his  estate.  Claims  and 
counter  claims  created  a  new  public  image  of  Jim  Smith  widely  at 
variance  with  his  lifetime  career  as  a  planter-business  man. 

Through  the  experiences  of  this  planter  the  author  has  thrown 
valuable  new  light  on  the  story  of  agriculture  in  Georgia  during  the 
fifty  years  after  Appomattox.  Smith’s  success  in  business  does  not 
overshadow  completely  the  farmer’s  desperate  struggle  with  railroad 
rates,  fluctuating  prices,  unpredictable  weather,  and  other  forces 
which  inspired  die  Populist  crusade.  Coulter’s  sympathies  lie  largely 
with  Smith  who  represented  the  planter  rather  than  the  farmer  or 
tenant  point  of  view.  In  an  excellent  chapter  depicting  Smith’s  use 
of  leased  convict  labor  the  author  is  more  apologetic  than  critical 
of  Smith’s  involvement.  The  account  of  the  leasing  of  convicts  from 
counties  is  very  valuable.  New  light  is  also  shed  on  the  important 
guberriatorial  primary  of  1906  in  which  Hoke  Smith  defeated  Smith, 
Clark  Howell,  and  others.  The  description  of  Tom  Watson’s  role  is 
enlightening. 

Despite  Coulter’s  skillful  handling,  the  story  tends  to  become  tedious 
in  the  detailed  account  of  business  transactions  and  land  deals,  but 
particularly  in  the  record  of  complex  le^l  maneuvering  required 
to  settle  the  estate.  The  study,  however,  is  a  piece  of  historical  re¬ 
search  of  impressive  proportions  presented  in  a  style  both  clear  and 
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entertaining.  It  is  obviously  the  work  of  a  mature  scholar.  Dr.  Coulter 
has  performed  another  valuable  service  in  polishing  this  miniature 
gem  to  be  added  to  the  larger  mosaic  of  Georgia’s  past. 

JuDSON  C  Ward,  Jr. 

Emory  University 

Historical  Sketches-.  Presbyterian  Churches  and  Early  Settlers  in 
Northeast  Georgia.  By  Reverend  Groves  Harrison  Cartledge.  Com¬ 
piled  by  Jessie  Julia  Mize  and  Virginia  Louise  Newton.  (Athens, 
Georgia:  Privately  Printed,  i960.  Distributed  by  Miss  Jessie  J.  Mize, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  $5.00). 

Most  of  these  sketches  by  Groves  Harrison  Cartledge  (1820-1899) 
were  originally  published  in  church  papers  during  the  author’s  life¬ 
time.  Some  are  here  published  for  the  first  time.  The  sketches,  being 
written  at  different  times  and  for  different  audiences,  are  sometimes 
repetitious. 

Canledge,  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  lifelong  resident  in  Northeast 
Georgia,  was  bom  near  Danielsville,  Georgia,  in  Madison  County, 
Georgia,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Lord  at  birth  by  his  father.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  Oglethorpe  University  was  followed  by  several  years  of  com¬ 
bined  school  teaching,  theological  study  at  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary,  and  preaching. 

After  being  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hopewell  Presbytery  in  1846 
and  ordained  in  1849,  Cartledge’s  life  was  centered  around  two  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches— New  Hope,  in  Madison  County,  and  Hebron,  in 
Banks  County— and  their  congregations.  He  tells  the  story  of  the 
founders  of  these  churches,  late  eighteenth  century  migrants  from 
Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania,  mainly  as  a  preacher  and 
genealogist  rather  than  as  a  historian.  He  gives  a  good  bit  of  social 
.and  religious  history;  but  his  sources,  as  he  says,  were  limited.  (He 
was  a  busy  rural  minister  before  the  days  of  research  libraries  and 
church  archival  centers).  Besides,  history  and  its  recounting  always 
had  for  him  a  moral  and  could  be  used  as  the  text  for  a  short  sermon. 

Through  the  sketches  one  gets  a  good  idea  of  Cartledge’s  views 
and  the  type  of  man  that  he  was.  Presbyterians  are,  of  course,  God’s 
chosen  people,  though  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  of  some  value  and 
can  certainly  hope  for  salvation  if  not  the  best  places  in  heaven. 
The  small  size  of  Presbyterian  congregations  and  their  refusal  to  grow 
is  often  cited,  but  never  compared  with  the  more  rapidly  growing 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches.  How  this  illustrates  God’s  plan  is 
not  made  clear.  God  usually  rewards  his  servants  and  punishes  his 
enemies,  in  the  next  life  if  not  in  this  one.  Good  Christians  should 
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be  willing  to  wait  with  the  assurance  that  God  would  always  keep 
his  covenant.  Cartledge  was  stem  in  his  theology  but  not  foAidding 
and  shows  no  objection  to  people’s  enjoying  life  to  the  fullest  as  long 
as  they  do  not  violate  God’s  ordinances. 

Tories  during  the  1770-1780S  and  the  Yankees  during  the  1860s 
were  obviously  the  devil’s  emissaries  who  came  to  torment  God’s 
people  in  the  person  of  Whigs  (patriots)  and  Southerners.  A  new 
sin  laid  on  abolitionists  was  the  responsibility  for  Southern  laws  against 
educating  Negroes.  Growing  up  in  ignorance  had  long  been  a  sin  to 
Presbyterian  clergy.  However,  there  is  no  attempt  to  continue  the 
Civil  War  nor  to  revive  the  Confederacy.  Cartledge  was  too  busy 
saving  souls  where  he  found  them.  Indians  were  also  creatures  of 
the  devil  and  got  more  than  their  due  from  good  Christian  frontiers¬ 
men.  “Jefferson  was  an  infidel  and  had  openly  patronized  Tom  Paine,” 
so  he  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  decline  of  religion  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  before  God  regained  lost  ground  through  the 
agency  of  the  camp  meeting,  of  which  Cartledge  thoroughly  approved. 

Such  items  are  interesting  but  incidental  to  the  real  value  of  the 
book’s  wealth  of  genealogical  information.  Hundreds  of  individuals 
and  families  of  Northeast  Georgia  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  mentioned  and  considerable  information  is  given  about 
some.  A  very  complete  index,  compiled  by  Miss  Charlotte  Newton, 
is  most  helpful  here;  and  genealogical  charts  of  Cartledge’s  descendants 
help  to  keep  the  relationships  straight. 

Kenneth  Coleman 
University  of  Georgia 

Old  Gentlemen's  Convention.  Bv  Robert  Gray  Gunderson.  (Madi¬ 
son:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1961.  Pp.  xiii,  168.  Illustrations. 
I500). 

Mention  the  Peace  Convention  of  February,  1861,  and  immediately 
negative  thoughts  come  to  mind— a  congregation  of  tired  men  past 
their  days  of  glory,  a  convention  that  strove  in  disorganized  fashion 
for  a  reconciliation  no  leader  on  either  side  seemed  to  want,  a  hetero- 
genuous  group  whose  progress  to  complete  failure  was  practically 
preordained.  With  these  visions,  one  might  wonder  if  a  history  of 
that  Peace  Convention  could  be  either  worthwhile  or  interesting. 

Robert  Gunderson  has  made  it  extremely  so,  and  he  has  done  it 
with  a  combination  of  exhaustive  research  into  newspapers  and  manu¬ 
scripts  plus  a  lively  writing  style.  For  Dr.  Gunderson,  a  member  of 
the  Speech  Department  at  Indiana  University,  history  is  a  challenging 
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hobby.  And  this  book,  treating  of  a  rather  dull  subject,  is  ample  proof 
of  his  penchant  for  telling  a  good  and  scholarly  story. 

The  history  of  the  Peace  Convention  is  short  and  padietic.  In  all, 
132  delegates  from  twenty-one  states  gathered  in  Washington  for 
the  singular  purpose  of  averting  civil  war.  Included  on  the  roster 
was  an  ex-President  (John  Tyler),  six  former  Cabinet  members,  nine¬ 
teen  ex-govemors,  fourteen  ex-Senators,  and  fifty  former  congress¬ 
men.  A  Washington  newspaper  correctly  stated:  “Probably  there  was 
never  before  collected  at  one  time  together  under  a  single  roof  so 
many  men  of  note.”  The  group  included  olddme  Whigs,  dissatisfied 
Democrats  and  disgruntled  Republicans— and  there  was  the  rub.  Per¬ 
sonal  dissidence  quickly  converted  an  orderly  gathering  into  a  derelict 
debating  society  in  which  even  a  motion  for  daily  adjournment  often 
led  almost  to  an  exchange  of  fisticuffs. 

Moreover,  Radicals  in  the  North  niggardly  frowned  on  the  Con¬ 
vention’s  goals,  and  a  sardonic  South  washed  its  hands  of  the  meeting 
and  refused  even  to  send  delegates.  The  members  of  the  Convention 
in  the  end  proved  too  pusillanimous  to  assert  themselves  more  cogently. 
Horace  Greeley  promptly  dubbed  the  gathering  an  “Old  Gentlemen’s 
Convention”  of  “political  fossils”  (only  three  of  the  delegates  were 
under  forty),  and  he  larked  scornfully  that  they  “are  no  more  fit 
to  be  instructed  with  .  .  .  guidance  than  a  bull  is  fitted  to  keep  a 
china  shop.” 

After  two  weeks  of  stormy  deliberation,  the  Convention  shakily 
adopted  a  compromise  pact— which  Congress  quickly  pidgeon-holed 
and  killed.  The  meeting  then  adjourned,  its  members  sadly  heading 
home  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  By  then,  it  was  obvious  even  to  them 
that  the  majority  of  people  North  and  South  were  seconding  the 
New  York  Tribune^s  fanfare:  “Let  this  suspense  and  uncertainty  cease! 
If  we  are  to  fight,  so  be  it!” 

True,  the  Peace  Convention  was  a  flat  failure.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
so  were  scores  of  other  events  in  the  thunderous  years  of  the  i86o’s. 
Perhaps  by  reading  this  vivid  and  well-written  study,  we  may  all  be 
sobered  by  the  fact  that,  regardless  of  what  fly-by-night  writers 
would  have  tis  believe  about  a  grand  and  glorious  war,  the  struggle 
of  a  century  ago  was  the  most  tragic  moment  in  our  nation’s  rise 
to  maturity. 

James  I.  Robertson 
Washington,  D.  C. 

George  Washington  and  the  French  Revolution.  By  Louis  Martin 
Sears.  (Detroit:  Wayne  State  University  Press,  Pp.  xi,  378. 

I7.00). 
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Since  the  200th  celebration  of  the  birth  of  George  Washington  in 
1932,  numerous  books  have  appeared  dealing  with  many  facets  of  the 
general’s  military  career  and  with  the  eight  years  he  was  president. 
Among  recent  works  Alexander  DeConde’s  careful  study  of  the 
diplomatic  tangle  during  the  1790s  cleared  away  many  misconceptions 
about  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  with  England,  France, 
and  Spain.  The  monumental  study  of  Washington  begun  by  Douglass 
Southall  Freeman,  now  in  the  seventh  volume,  will  presumably  be 
accepted  by  scholars  as  the  definitive  work.  Now  the  late  Louis 
Martin  Sears,  formerly  professor  of  history  at  Purdue  University, 
and  a  student  of  Washington’s  career  as  president,  has  produced  a 
volume,  George  Washington  and  the  French  Revolution,  in  which 
he  tries  through  use  of  official  correspondence  with  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  with  French  friends,  to  develop  and  explain  the 
reaction  of  Washington  to  events  occurring  in  France. 

Using  a  chronological  approach  that  may  disturb  some  readers, 
the  author  traces  Washington’s  attention  to  developments  in  France 
from  1787  until  his  death.  Each  chapter  representing  a  calendar  year 
begins  with  a  resume  of  French  affairs  followed  by  the  president’s 
reactions.  The  numerous  quotations  from  Washington’s  correspond¬ 
ence  fail  to  indicate  that  he  ever  made  a  personal  appraisal  of  the 
true  goals  of  the  Revolution.  His  feelings  were  perhaps  best  presented 
in  a  letter  of  October  13,  1789,  to  Rochambeau,  “I  am  persuaded  1 
express  the  sentiments  of  my  fellow-citizens  .  .  .  that  it  [Revolution] 
may  terminate  in  the  permanent  honor  and  happiness  of  your  govern¬ 
ment  and  people.”  Although  staunchly  loyal  to  his  French  friends  and 
to  what  he  considered  the  “true”  meaning  of  the  French  Alliance, 
a  man  of  Washington’s  strong  conservative  views  could  hardly  regard 
the  excessive  violence  of  the  French  Revolution  with  Jefferson’s 
obvious  enthusiasm. 

Although  it  might  not  have  changed  his  findings.  Professor  Sear’s 
study  of  Washington’s  reactions  to  the  French  Revolution  would 
have  been  strengthened  by  reference  to  recent  works  of  DeConde  and 
Wriston.  The  reader  will  find  the  biographical  appendix  of  great 
use,  especially  the  short  statements  on  some  of  the  French  figures. 
Professor  Sear’s  book  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  study  of  Washington 
as  the  maker  of  foreign  policy  although  it  may  cause  a  certain  amount 
of  controversy  in  some  circles. 

Richard  K.  Murdoch 

University  of  Georgia 
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Southern  Relatives.  By  Dixie  Hammonds.  Volume  I,  1961.  (Mimeo¬ 
graphed,  216  pp.  Complete  index.  $7.50,  plus  postage.  Mrs.  John  S. 
Hammonds,  Pipe  Creel^  Texas). 

This  book  includes  the  genealogies  of  the  following  Southern 
families:  Wooten,  Hammond,  Dawson,  Hinton,  Townsend,  Tatum, 
Hobbs,  Heath,  Chappell,  Bradford,  and  other  related  lines.  It  is  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  the  format  could  have  been  improved  though  the  print¬ 
ing  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper  makes  it  easy  to  read.  Most  of  the 
data  is  from  primary  source  material  though  some  from  printed 
sources  is  included.  The  complete  index  makes  this  book  especially 
useful  to  those  who  are  descended  from  the  pioneers  who  settled  the 
southwestern  states.  It  is  evident  that  much  love  and  perseverance 
went  into  this  book  and  it  is  hoped  the  author  will  be  encouraged 
to  continue  with  Volume  II. 

Bess  Dorsey  Stanley 

Savannah,  Ga. 

A  Survey  of  the  Roads  of  the  United  States  of  America,  1789. 
By  Christopher  Colles.  Edited  by  Walter  W.  Ristow.  (Cambridge: 
TTie  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press,  1961.  Pp.  xii,  228. 
Frontispiece,  illustrations,  facsimiles.  $7.50). 

This  is  two  books  in  one:  the  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  scarce 
Colles’  road  maps  and  Editor  Ristow’s  illuminating  account  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Colles.  Ristow  is  a  seasoned  writer  for  geographical, 
cartographical,  and  scientific  journals;  he  is  in  the  Map  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Colles  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland  of 
English  ancestry.  Trained  along  cartographical  and  engineering  lines, 
he  was  never  a  success  in  Ireland;  and  to  better  his  position  and  that 
of  his  wife  and  four  children  he  came  to  America  in  1771.  His  career 
in  America  was  equally  unrewarding— he  having  once  remarked  that 
if  he  had  been  trained  a  hatter,  it  would  have  been  his  luck  for  people 
to  be  bom  without  heads.  He  was  small  and  unprepossessing  in  body 
but  most  expansive  in  mind  and  ideas. 

From  his  own  travels  and  from  maps  made  by  engineers  in  the 
Continental  armies  during  the  Revolution,  he  began  in  1789  to  con- 
stmct  maps  of  the  road  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  from  New 
York  to  Yorktown,  Virginia.  Eighty -three  of  these  maps  were  gathered 
together  and  published  under  the  title  given  above.  These  maps  arc 
in  a  sense  picture  maps,  indicating  trees  and  other  objects,  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  people  living  along  the  roads,  the  taverns,  churches, 
blacksmith  shops,  iron  works,  and  so  on.  There  are  three  indexes  to 
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this  book;  place  names;  classified  lists  of  churches,  shops,  and  so  on; 
and  a  general  index  to  the  part  of  the  book  contributed  by  Ristow. 
Only  twenty-three  copies  of  the  original  work  are  known,  “the  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  200,000,000  road  maps  now  distributed  annually  to 
American  motorists.”  The  republicadon  of  Colles’  road  maps,  with  the 
editor’s  contribution,  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  cartography 
of  early  America. 

Farmer  Movements  in  the  South,  1865-1933,  By  Theodore  Saloutos. 
(University  of  California  Publications  in  History,  Volume  64.  Berkeley 
and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  i960.  Pp.  xii,  354. 
Paper  back.  $6.50). 

Much  has  been  written  on  agricultural  history  in  the  United  States, 
farmers’  movements  and  their  problems  and  programs;  but  not  until 
now  has  the  South  been  isolated  and  given  adequate  treatment.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Saloutos  traveled  widely  throughout  this  region,  carrying  on  his 
researches  in  practically  every  depository  of  records,  not  ignoring 
pertinent  material  to  be  found  in  Northern  collections.  He  certainly 
has  made  himself  the  outstanding  authority  on  Southern  agricultural 
history  from  the  end  of  the  Gvil  War  to  the  inauguration  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  1933.  All  movements  and  programs  that  found  advocacy 
in  the  South,  their  synthesis  and  their  meaning  with  frequent  com¬ 
parisons  with  like  movements  and  programs  among  the  Northern 
and  Middle  Western  farmers,  take  their  places  in  Saloutos’s  narrative. 
Although  severely  factual,  this  narrative  never  becomes  weighted 
down  with  facts  to  the  point  where  it  is  difficult  to  read  or  follow. 
Such  subjects  as  these  are  treated:  the  Grange,  the  Farmers’  Alliance, 
the  Populists,  the  Southern  Cotton  Growers  Association,  the  Farmers’ 
Union,  and  the  various  programs  and  developments  incident  thereto. 

Saloutos  has  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  ^uthem  farmers  beyond 
what  has  generally  been  accorded  them  by  writers  whose  visions  have 
been  obscured  by  Southern  demagogues  and  race  baiters.  Much  of 
what  became  the  New  Deal  had  long  been  advocated  by  Southern 
farm  leaders.  Saloutos  ends  his  book  with  this  generalization:  “If  our 
federal  farm  policy-makers  ever  wish  to  extend  recognition  to  a 
group  of  forgotten  men,  they  would  do  well  to  consider  the  Southern 
agrarians  who,  despite  their  fertile  minds  and  far-reaching  ideas,  have 
been  ignored.” 

Searching  for  your  Ancestors.  The  Hovo  and  Why  of  Genealogy. 
By  Gilbert  H.  Doane.  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
i960.  Pp.  xviii,  198.  Charts.  I3.95). 
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This  book  has  stood  the  test  of  dme;  otherwise  it  would  never  have 
gone  to  a  third  edition.  It  is  not  only  a  practical  guide  to  finding 
you  ancestors  but  it  is  also  interesting  reading  in  itself,  even  if  you  are 
not  interested  in  ancestors.  It  partakes  somewhat  of  a  detective  story; 
but  it  is  absolutely  factual  (except  in  certain  illustrative  examples) 
and  entirely  reliable  as  a  guide.  Doane,  the  author  (and  by  the  way 
Director  of  Libraries  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin),  has  long  as 
an  amateur  been  interested  in  his  own  ancestry,  and  knows  his  way 
around  among  the  puzzles  and  intricacies  of  ancestor  hunting. 

He  tells  you  how  to  get  information  from  graveyards,  town  records, 
census  reports  and  other  governmental  documents,  church  records, 
family  pap)ers,  books  on  genealogy,  and  on  interviewing  relatives.  He 
also  tells  you  pitfalls  to  avoid.  He  gives  hints  on  how  to  get  to  be  a 
D.A.R.,  and  how  not  to  be  taken  into  tow  by  genealogists  of  low 
standing  in  integrity.  If  you  contemplate  going  to  Europe  in  search, 
Doane  tells  you  how  to  prepare  for  the  trip.  Any  person  working 
on  his  ancestry  or  on  the  ancestry  of  some  one  else,  whether  he  be 
amateur  or  even  professional,  might  well  own  this  book  not  only 
because  of  its  intnnsic  value  but  also  because  it  is  cheap  in  price  as 
books  go  at  this  time. 

Americus  Through  the  Years.  The  First  One  Hundred  and  Tiventy- 
Fhe  Years  of  a  Georgia  Town  and  its  People^  1831-1956.  By  William 
Bailey  Williford.  (Atlanta:  Published  privately  by  the  author,  P.  O. 
Box  7202-C,  i960.  Pp.  X,  208.  Illustrations.  $10.00). 

Not  many  towns  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  their  histories  written, 
and  even  fewer,  to  have  one  as  well  done  as  this  history  of  Americus, 
Georgia.  The  author  is  a  native  of  the  town,  though  not  a  resident; 
and  to  compensate  for  not  living  there  to  help  make  his  contribution 
to  the  town  he  loves,  he  has  spent  years  among  the  records  of  its  past, 
collecting  the  facts  of  its  history  and  working  them  into  a  good  read¬ 
able  narrative.  He  does  not  have  the  town’s  history,  like  a  sore  thumb, 
sticking  out  without  any  background  or  national  connection.  He 
lets  the  town  grow  in  its  proper  state  and  national  setting,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  brings  in  the  names  of  about  everybody  of  importance 
who  lived  in  the  town  from  its  founding.  (This  fact  should  make  it 
a  happy  hunting  ground  for  genealogists,  though  not  all  the  names 
in  the  narrative  are  listed  in  the  index).  The  many  illustrations  are 
unusually  clear  for  a  work  of  this  format,  the  author  freely  ad¬ 
mitting  that  it  is  “of  second-rate  quality.”  The  book  is  a  paperback 
and  an  offset  from  typescript— not  from  printer’s  type.  But  the 
narrative  is  there  for  aU  to  read.  This  book  should  not  be  neglected 
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by  those  people  interested  in  Georgia  history  and  especially  by  those 
who  live  in  Americus. 

The  Farmer's  Age:  Agriculmre,  1815-1850.  By  Paul  W,  Gates. 
(New  York:  Holt,  Reinhart  and  Winston.  Pp.  xx,  460.  Illustrations, 
tables,  end  papers,  $6.00). 

Standard  in  American  agricultural  history  for  some  years  to  come 
\s  The  Farmer's  Age  by  Professor  Paul  Gates  of  Cornell  University. 
This  volume  is  number  three  in  the  series  “The  Economic  History 
of  the  United  States”  though  it  is  the  seventh  to  appear  in  the  nine- 
volume  undertaking.  Other  aspects  of  the  economic  history  between 
the  years  1815  and  i860  were  taken  up  in  another  volume.  Here 
the  farmer  reigns  supreme.  Northern,  ^uthem,  and  Middle  Western. 
Here  are  found:  tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp;  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
grain;  livestock,  hay,  fruit,  and  vegetables;  farm  machinery  and  labor 
problems;  public  lands  and  concerns  for  government  policies;  agri¬ 
cultural  periodicals  and  farm  editors  and  writers— all  are  well  treated 
in  this  volume.  Most  pages  are  buttressed  by  footnotes  and  at  the  end 
there  is  a  critical  essay  on  sources.  The  author’s  standing  in  the  field 
of  economic  historical  writing  was  well  established  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  volume,  a  work  which  now  pushes  him  up  a  bit 
higher. 

The  Genealogy  of  Several  Allied  Families.  Frazer^  Owen,  Bessellieu, 
Carter y  Shaw,  Wright,  Landfair,  Briggs,  Neill,  Tidwell,  Johnson,  and 
Others.  By  Charles  Owen  Johnson.  (New  Orleans:  Pelican  Publishing 
Company,  1961.  Pp.  [xvi],  541.  Frontispiece,  illustrations.  $17.50). 

Apart  from  this  book’s  very  complete  genealogical  information  on 
the  families  treated,  it  contains  the  texts  now  and  then  of  documents 
of  general  historical  value,  as,  for  instances,  deeds  and  old  letters.  The 
compiler  has  included  “only  those  families  who  lived  in  Louisiana  or 
Mississippi  with  two  exceptions.”  This  work  is  probably  as  reliable 
as  any  work  on  genealogy  could  be,  for  the  author  and  compiler  is  a 
well-educated  and  highly  trained  lawyer,  having  been  a  student  and 
received  degrees  from  Tulane  University,  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  from  the  Columbia  University  Law  School.  This  book  is  the 
result  of  fifteen  years  work  in  old  court  records,  state  and  federal 
censuses,  church  records,  Bible  records,  tombstone  inscriptions,  and 
various  other  sources  of  genealogical  information. 
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History  of  Harris  County,  Georgia,  1827-1961.  By  Louise  Calhoun 
Barfield.  (Columbus:  Printed  by  Tlie  Columbus  Office  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  1961.  Pp.  xvi,  766.  Frontispiece,  illustrations.  $15.00). 

This  book  is  a  compilation  of  a  vast  amount  of  information  about 
Harris  County,  from  Indian  times  (even  before  in  descriptions  of 
geology  and  topography)  down  to  the  year  1961.  If  a  name  has  been 
omitted  from  court  records,  censuses,  Bibles,  graveyards  (or  wherever 
a  name  has  been  recorded),  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  why;  for 
Mrs.  Barfield’s  researches  also  “involved  walking,  talking,  climbing 
over  fences  and  ditches,  scaling  muddy  hillsides,  trudging  through 
briarpatches,  and  winding  through  forests  and  grainfields.”  There  are 
chapters  on  marriage  records,  religion,  land  records,  newspapers,  trans¬ 
portation,  schools,  wars— and  all  of  Part  II  is  made  up  of  information 
about  the  towns  and  communities.  A  book  like  this  is  not  made  to  be 
read  as  a  continuous  narrative  but  rather  to  serve  as  an  encyclopaedia. 

A  helpful  guide  to  the  main  sources  of  information  on  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  United  States  “in  the  scientific  exploration  and  sur¬ 
veying  and  mapping  of  the  Pacific  Basin  during  the  period  1783- 
1899”  has  been  issued  by  The  National  Archives  under  the  tide 
United  States  Scientific  Geographical  Exploration  of  the  Pacific  Basin, 
1783-1899  (Washington,  1961,  pp.  26), 

Number  sixteen  of  “Union  Worthies,”  brochures  published  by 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  is  entitled  Robert  Augustus 
Toombs,  Cltus  of  1828  (26  pages),  written  by  Fred  C.  Cole.  Included 
is  an  article  by  Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr.,  under  the  title  of  “Random 
Thoughts  on  the  Southern  Economy.” 

“University  of  Georgia  Libraries  Miscellanea  Publications,  No.  2” 
(Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1961)  is  a  pamphlet  of  61 
pages  bearing  the  title  John  Houvrd  Payne  to  his  Countrymen, 
edited  by  Clemens  de  Baillou.  Apart  from  the  introduction  it  is  made 
up  mostly  of  a  reprinting  of  an  account  of  Payne’s  experience  in  the 
Qierokee  Nation,  first  published  in  the  Knoxville  Register. 

Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  brought  out  in  two 
volumes  (paperbound,  $2.00  each)  Audubon  arui  his  Journals,  edited 
by  Maria  Audubon.  It  is  “an  unabridged  and  unaltered  republication 
of  the  first  edition  originally  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 
in  1897.” 

Published  by  the  Library  of  Congress  (Washington,  1961)  in  74 
pages  is  Civil  War  Photographs,  1861-1865.  A  Catalog  of  Copy  Nega- 
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tives  Made  from  Originals  Selected  from  the  Mathew  B.  Brady  Col¬ 
lection  in  the  Prints  and  Photographs  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  compiled  by  Hirst  D.  MilhoUen  and  Dondd  H.  Mugridge. 
The  price  is  75  cents. 

The  Heart  of  Thorectu's  Journals,  edited  by  Odell  Shepard  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  paperbacks  by  Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  New  Yoric,  N.  Y. 
(Pp.  xii,  228,  $145). 

A  standard  History  of  South  Dakota,  scholarly  and  complete,  is 
published  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  Press  (Lincoln,  pp.  xiv,  425, 
illustrations,  $5.50).  It  was  written  by  Herbert  S.  Schell,  Professor 
of  American  History  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Dakota.  The  same  publishers  have  brought  out,  all  in 
1961,  the  foUowig  titles  in  their  attractive  Bison  Book  series  (paper- 
bound):  Hamlin  Garland’s  Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  B.  R.  McElderry,  Jr.  (illustrations,  pp.  xxiv,  437,  $140); 
Them  Was  the  Days,  An  American  Saga  of  the  ’70’j,  by  Martha 
Ferguson  McKeown  (map,  pp.  xvi,  282,  I1.25);  Black  Elk  Speaks, 
Being  the  Life  Story  of  a  Holy  Man  of  the  Oglala  Sioux,  as  told 
through  John  G.  Neihardt  (Flaming  Rainbow),  illustrated  by  Stand¬ 
ing  Bear  (pp.  xviii,  281,  $1.50);  Pioneer  Hero  Stories  and  Folk-Tales. 
With  Notes  on  the  Origin,  Customs  and  Character  of  the  Pawnee 
People,  by  George  Bird  Grinnell,  first  publshed  in  1889  (pp.  xiv,  417, 
$1.65);  and  Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader,  by  Ellmore  Pruitt 
Stewart,  with  an  introduction  by  Jessamyn  West  (pp.  xii,  282,  I1.25). 

Pve  Seen  'Em  All  is  the  tide  of  a  book  (pp.  viii,  1 1 3,  privately  pub¬ 
lished)  by  Charles  E.  Martin  of  Byron,  Georgia,  which  is  a  history 
of  footbdl  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  It  is  written  with  charm 
and  nostalgic  overtones  and  contains  a  complete  record  of  the  scores 
of  the  University’s  games  since  1892.  Martin  saw  all  the  games  played 
in  Athens  since  1908  when  he  entered  the  University  as  a  freshman. 

Keyboard  Publications  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  has  published  Songs 
of  the  North  and  South,  1860-1864,  arranged  for  piano  and  voice  by 
Porter  Heaps  (pp.  32,  at  $1.75),  containing  sixteen  wartime  songs, 
including,  of  course,  “Lorena”  and  the  “Yellow  Rose  of  Texas.” 

The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press  has  reprinted 
Albion  W.  Tourgee’s  A  FooPs  Errand  (Cambridge,  1961,  pp.  xxviii, 
404,  $5.00).  This  work  was  first  published  in  1879,  followed  by  many 
printings. 
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Vol.  Ill  (187S)  Letten  of  General  Oglethorpe,  Sir  James  Wright 
and  others _ 

VoL  V,  part  1  (1901)  Proceedings  of  the  Georgia  Prorlnclal 
0>ngre68:  Proceedings  of  the  Georgia  Connell  of  Safety; 
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VoL  V,  part  2  (1902)  Order  Book  and  Letter  Book  of  Samnel  Bibsrt 
VoL  VI  (1904)  The  Letters  of  James  Habersham.  1756-1775  _ 

Q 

VoL  VH.  part  1  (1909)  Letters  of  Montlano;  Siege  of 
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Vol.  VII,  part  2  (1911)  History  of  the  Ejection  and  Dedication 
of  the  Oglethorpe  Monnment,  Sarannah  - - - -  - - - 

VoL  VIL  part  8  (1918)  The  Spanish  Official  Acconnt  of  the 
Attack  on  the  Colony  of  Georgia _ _ — . . . 


VoL  VIII  (1918)  Letters  of  Joseph  Clay,  1778-1798  _ 

Vol.  X  (1952)  Proceedings  and  Minntes  of  the  GoTernor  and  Council 
of  Georgia,  1774-1776,  1779-1780  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

VoL  XI  (1955)  The  Papers  of  James  Jackson,  1781-1798 _ 

Vol.  XII  (1957)  The  Papers  of  Lachlan  McIntosh,  1774-1799 _ 

VoL  XIII  (1959)  The  Letter  Book  of  Thomas  Rasberry,  1758-1761— 

: 

Barclay,  Anthony,  Wilde't  Summer  Rote;  An  Authentic  Account  of 
the  Origin,  Mystery  and  Explanation  of  R.  H.  Wilde’s  Alleged 
Plagiarism,  Savannah,  1871 _ 

Lnmpkin,  Wilson,  Removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  from  Georgia,  2  TOls. 

Fall  color  photographic  reprodnetion,  12  x  23  inches,  of  the  Society’s 
1837  Cenreau  print  of  Savannah  __!5! _ 
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By  exchange  the  following  numbers  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly: 
December,  1917;  June,  September.  1918;  March,  1921;  March,  September, 
December,  1922;  March,  September,  Demmber,  1923;  March,  Jnne,  1924; 
March,  Jane,  December,  1925;  June,  December,  1926;  June,  September, 
December,  1929;  September,  December,  1930;  March,  1948;  March,  1952; 
March,  June,  1953;  Jane,  1957. 

Members  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  are  entitled  to  a  15%  discount 
on  all  publications  of  the  Society. 

Address  communications  to  Librarian,  Hodgson  Hall,  501  Whitaker  Street, 
Savannah,  Georgia 
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